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JUSTICE IN AFRICA 


Tue Observer (October 9, 1955) called for an exhaustive in- 
dependent inquiry into the abuses of law occurring in Kenya, 
and referred to recent cases which had also aroused comment in 
the correspondence columns of The Times and Manchester 
Guardian. The most serious recent instance they cited was that 
concerning two police officers and two magistrates. ““These 
officers pleaded guilty to various charges arising from the 
death of a prisoner who had been tortured, starved and ex- 
posed to the weather in an attempt to force from him an admis- 
sion of guilt.” This demonstrated that, despite condemnation of 
previous such cases, ‘‘it is still possible for suspects in Kenya to 
be interrogated and tortured in an attempt to extort admissions 
of guilt, without their ever being brought before the courts. 
It also shows the type of penalty imposed by the courts for such 
irregularities. The two principal accused (who pleaded guilty 
to a charge of causing grievous bodily harm after a charge of 
murder against them had been withdrawn) were each sen- 
tenced to eighteen months. The other two accused were fined 
£25 (or two months) and £10 (or one month ).”’ 

The editorial pointed out that ‘‘in considering these sen- 
tences it should be recalled that in Kenya Africans caught in 
possession of ammunition, even of only a single round, can be 
sentenced to death. Up to February of this year, 330 Africans 
had been executed on such grounds.” 

Other light sentences mentioned were those of a security 
guard officer, who admitted intimidating Mau Mau suspects at 
a screening camp, and was fined £20—‘‘a fine more appro- 
priate for a motoring offence’’—and that of two senior police 
officials found guilty of perjury in a case in which an African 
was sentenced to death (but whose sentence was later quashed 
on appeal), who were each sentenced to eighteen months. One 
of the latter recently had his sentence remitted by the Governor 
of Kenya, after serving some ten months. 

The Observer said that ‘‘if a real change is to be made in the 
spirit of this colony, not only should Africans now be offered 
more share in their Government than is allowed them under 
the present constitution, it is also important that their respect 
for British justice should be fully restored.” 

Not only in Kenya, but in other parts of British Africa, as in 
the Union of South Africa, such cases occur. Mr. Rex Reynolds, 
a correspondent of the Kenya Weekly News, (July 8, 1955) de- 
scribed a recent case in Southern Rhodesia as follows :— 

‘‘Having served much of my apprenticeship in Courts of Law, 
I believe there are very few occasions when comments on ver- 
dict or sentence, by a layman who has read only a brief account 
of the evidence and legal arguments involved, are either com- 
petent or useful. Sometimes, however, there is an important 
case where the material points are not in question, where the 
jury’s verdict is unanimous and incontrovertible, and where 
every thinking citizen is entitled to an opinion on what is a just 
and fitting sentence. 

“Such was the case of Alexander Donald Michael. 

“Michael is a 53-year-old Macheke (Southern Rhodesia) 
farmer. During police investigations early in May into thefts 
from his store, goods were found in the compound, and seven 
Natives were implicated. On May 7, he found that further 
goods had been stolen. Michael then questioned a Native 
named Saize about where he had obtained some of the goods 


previously found. After being chained to a tree and beaten with 
hosepipe, Saize said the goods had been given to him by a boss- 
boy named Mangwiro. 

“Speaking of Mangwiro, who had been with him for nine 
years, Michael said in evidence: ‘He was a good boy and a 
friend of mine.’ | 

“‘Mangwiro denied the theft, Michael then chained and tied 
him to a tree, and started to beat him with hosepipe. After a 
while Mangwiro confessed to stealing various items of clothing. 
Michael then changed from hosepipe to fanbelt for beating 
Mangwiro, who eventually confessed to stealing all the goods. 

“Estimates of length of the beating varied from fifteen 
minutes (by Michael) to one and a half hours (by an eye- 
witness ). Mangwiro was finally released and moved away on 
a man’s back and on the carrier of a bicycle. Three days later he 
died, from shock following multiple injuries. 

‘Michael was charged with murder. 

“Summing up, Mr. Justice Morton told the jury that they 
could bring in a verdict of guilty of murder, of culpable homi- 
cide, of assault with intent to do grievous bodily harm, or of 
common assault. The jury was unanimous in finding the 
accused guilty of culpable homicide. 

‘Michael was sentenced to three years imprisonment, of 
which two years were suspended, provided that during the next 
three years he commits no assault with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm and no culpable homicide of which death has been 
caused by an assault. In addition, he must pay £100 to the 
Native Affairs authority for the benefit of the deceased's de- 
pendants—half within two weeks and half within one year. 

“Announcing the sentence, Mr. Justice Morton said: 
*Michael, you have been ynder the strain of a long trial, but I 
feel that I must explain my sentence not only for your sake, but 
because there are people in this community who misunderstand 
the inequalities of sentences.’ 

“As the Judge’s explanation is specifically offered for the 
public understanding, it must be presumed as a fitting subject 
for public comment. 

“Mr. Justice Morton went on to say : ‘I realize the conditions 
in this country, particularly of those who are living in rural 
areas far from regular police supervision, and in control of 
labourers of a primitive race. It is necessary for those in con- 
trol to be at times stern, but they must always be just no matter 
what their provocation.’ 

“In fact, Macheke has a police station,and that police station 
was already dealing with the matter of thefts from Michael’s 
store. But whether the employer is living next to a police 
station or a hundred miles away, it does not need a High Court 
Judge to tell him that he is entitled to be stern with his em- 
ployees—within the limits of the law. 

“Judge Morton went on to say that he could not condone 
‘unlawful acts’; culpable homicide is certainly an unlawful act 
and Judge Morton imposed a sentence for it, but he has left 
many Rhodesians, with claims to be regarded as ‘reasonable’ 
men, in grave doubt as to whether he regards ‘just’ flogging 
of Natives by their European employers as sternness necessary 
in dealing with a primitive race or as an unlawful act. 

“Little reassurance on this point is to be gained from a sub- 
sequent paragraph in the Judge’s enumeration of points in 
which Michael was at fault: ‘Fourthly, there was complete lack 
of after-care. If you had thought, you must have realized that 
you had inflicted some injury and once punishment has been 








given in that way then it is still necessary to be just and to 
remedy the result of any such injury, and you took no care in 
that way at all.’ 

“Finally, in explaining his reasons for arriving at the amount 
of compensation to Mangwiro’s family, Judge Morton said: 
‘I have taken roughly the amount which could be payable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act at the standard of his wages. 
I have deducted a considerable amount from that in view of the 
fact that there was evidence that he had taken goods of con- 
siderable value from you, and that his dependants may have 
had the benefit of that. That is why I fixed it at one hundred 
pounds.’ : 

“It is surely an astonishing principle in law that the amount 
of compensation for the family of a dead man should be affected 
by their hypothetical benefits from thefts, in which the com- 
plicity of the deceased has never been brought to Court. It be- 
comes fantastic when it is considered that Michael has actually 
benefited financially at the expense of Mangwiro’s estate, as 
the result of an illegal action of Michael which resulted in 
Mangwiro’s death. 

“There are other extraordinary features in the explanation 
offered by Learned Judge to ‘people in this community’ for his 
sentence. It was held in Michael’s favour that he had ‘exercised 
considerable restraint’, that he had aimed ‘only at a non-vital 
part of the body’—though medical evidence was that the spleen 
and both kidneys were damaged—and that ‘it was not a lethal 
weapon in any way that you took.” Of Michael’s military ser- 
vice, Learned Judge said: “This is the sort of service which re- 
ceived little enough recognition, and this is an occasion, in my 
view, when it should be given sufficient recognition. You have, 
done your duty as a citizen both in peace and in war.’ 

“Quite rightly, the Courts are deliberately rendered inde- 
pendent of Parliament or of any other authority in their inter- 
pretation and administration of the Law. It seems certain that 
no official action could be taken, and that no official opinion be 
expressed, on Michael’s sentence and the reasons offered for it. 
But Parliament can strengthen and regulate the law . . . 

“If widespread disquiet among Europeans and Africans is to 
be calmed, the Government must make clear its policy on two 
points, and the steps proposed in order to ensure that the policy 
is implemented. 

“The points that have been brought in doubt are:—the 
value in the eyes of the law—not only in theory but in practice 
—of the life of an African employee; and whether the deliber- 
ate infliction of physical pain by one citizen on another, whether 
provoked or not, whether moderate or not and whether or not 
it results in serious injury or death, is necessary sternness or 
plain assault.” 

Later evidence proved that Mangwiro had not stolen the 
goods.. The Manchester Guardian (July 6) reported that many 
telegrams and letters from organizations and private individuals 
had been sent to the Prime Minister of the Federation, and to 
the Department of Justice, protesting against the leniency of 
Michael’s sentence. 

But at much the same time, a case in Northern Rhodesia 
attracted little if any. attention in the United Kingdom. This 
concerned a 24-year-old Lusaka farmer, Andre Davel, who had 
been committed to the High Court on a charge of murdering an 
African farm.labourer. The charge was reduced to manslaugh- 
ter. The Judge said thatthe defence, “faced with a.situation.in 


which violence before the collapse of the deceased was admitted, 
advocates the possibility that the deceased after leaving the 
shed tripped over the blade of a grader, struck his head on one 
wheel of the grader and incurred the injury in that fashion. If 
the evidence be accepted that before ever reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of the grader he was displaying symptoms consistent 
with the effects of haemorrhage, it follows he must have sus- 
tained the injury before he reached the vicinity of the 
grader . . .”’ In the course of his summing up, Mr. Justice 
Somerhough said: “‘I am satisfied the accused beat up Kahale 
when he arrived at Davel’s farm on May 9, that a few minutes 


later he returned and again beat him up using his fists, that in ~ 


the course of the assault he struck the deceased on the side of 
the head and that he followed up the blow by throwing him to 
the floor. 

“I can find no shade of lawful excuse for the assault perpet- 
rated on Kahale. No detence of justification has been raised and 
there can be no question of the doctrine of provocation applying 
to this manslaughter. The blow was not accidental or given in 
self-defence.”’ 

Mr. Derek Curtis Bennett, Q.C., for Davel, pointed out that 
Davel had undergone the agony of being twice charged with 
murder and then having it reduced to manslaughter. He had 
had a taste of prison from May 26 until June 8 and the shock 
had had a big effect on him. Davel had suffered quite heavily 
since the incident. ‘‘By borrowing money he started farming 
and paid all his debts in one year’, said Mr. Curtis Bennett. 
‘He began with £30 cash and paid £3,700 debts back in that 
year. This year he has prepared 500 acres of maize and a big 
potato crop at a cost of £2,500 and irrigating costs for next 
season amount to £600.” 

Mr. Justice Somerhough said he would bear that in mind and 
asked Davel if he had anything to say before sentence was 
passed. Davel replied: ‘‘No.”’ (Central African Post, June 20, 
1955. ) 

The sentence was one year’s hard labour. 

The following month, two African women received a sen- 
tence of one year’s hard labour each when convicted of pro- 
posing violence. The charges arose from disturbances outside 
Broken Hill Boma. (Central African Post, July 8, 1955.) 

One of the most notorious cases in South Africa was that 
called ‘‘the Snyman case’’. The Johannesburg Star (October 6, 
1954) reported : “‘Charged with the murder of a Native convict 
by thrashing, but found guilty by a jury of common assault, a 
Koster (Transvaal) farmer, aged 56, was gaoled for eighteen 
months hard labour in the Supreme Court, Pretoria, and his son, 
aged 29, for six months with hard labour plus six strokes. 

“The jury have found you guilty of common assault; if this 
is common assault it is the worst case I have come across in my 
experience,’ said Mr. Justice Dowling . . . ‘Your treatment 
of the dead man was shocking and exceptionally cruel,’ he 
added, ‘It was absolute slave-driving’ ”’. 

On September 16, 1955, the Rand Daily Mail commented on 
two cases when European farmers in the Eastern Transvaal had 
shot and .wounded, and assaulted Native labourers, and said: 
‘The events on the eastern circuit are not novel; similar things 
have occurred in other parts of the country from time to time, 
and they raise a question that must be asked: Does our system 
of justice tend to take a less serious view of crimes by White 
against Black than it does.by Black against White? .. .” 
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EAST AFRICA 
Uganda 


RETURN OF THE KABAKA 


H.H. THE Kasaka of Buganda returned to his country on 
October 17. He was accompanied by his brother, Prince 
Henry, and his sister, as well as members of his: Household. 


Among the guests who accompanied him were his legal. ad-- 


visers, including Mr. Kenneth : Dipleck, Q.C., Mr. Dingle 
Foot, Q.C., Mrs. Eirene White, M.P., Lord and.Lady Heming- 
ford and the Rev. Michael Scott of the Africa Bureau’s-Execu- 
tive Committee, Miss Mary Benson and Miss Jane Symonds 
from the staff of the Africa Bureau. 

On his departure the Kabaka issued the following statement : 

‘Although the past two years have been a period of exile, | 
shall always remember the courtesy and kindness which { have 
received from all sorts and conditions of people. My first task 
after my return will be to sign the new Agreement between 
Her ' Majesty’s Government and myself as representing the 
Baganda people . . . I am confident that with my retum to 
my people the valued traditional friendship between the British 
and Baganda peoples will be resumed and, as & consequence, 
that the day will be hastened when the Baganda, together with 
the other peoples of the Uganda Protectorate, will take their 
place as free and equal partners in our Commonwealth of 
Nations.”” (The Observer, October 16, 1955.) 

The plane taking the Kabaka back to his country after two 
years’ exile was greeted with loud theering when it landed at 
Entebbe on October 17. The Kabaka was greeted by his wife, 
and welcomed back to Uganda by the Governor and Lady 
Cohen and by a reception party whieh included his mother, the 
Regents, and officials of the Protectorate and Buganda Govern- 
ments. The Kabaka was carried aloft to his car by his tradi- 
tional personal followers of the buffalo clan. (The Times, 
October 18, 1955.) The route from Entebbe to Kampala had 
been planted with young banana trees and inscribed: and .deco- 
rated arches bridged the way; the drive was completed amid 
noisy but orderly crowds. The traditional bark cloth which has 
become associated with Buganda nationalism. was much .in 
evidence. (Manchester Guardian, October 18, 1955. ) 

On October 18, the Governor of Uganda and the Kabaka 
signed the Buganda Agreement 1955. The Chief Minister 
opened the proceedings by reporting the events in ‘Buganda 
since the ‘‘shocking news” of the Kabaka’s deportation. He 
thanked the Governor for his help in arranging the Kabaka’s 
return and said that the sincere co-operation shown -had 
opened a new chapter. 

The new agreement regulates more precisely. the ‘relations 
between the Protectorate and Buganda Governments and pro- 
vides for ready participation by the Baganda in the Uganda 
Legislative Council for the first time. Art. 7 provides for direct 
election to the Legislative Council in 1957, if the Baganda pro- 
duce a scheme, and in any case in 1961. (The Times, October 19, 
1955.) The Kabaka becomes a constitutional monarch and his 
Ministers become responsible for the conduct of the affairs of 
Buganda. 

The Kabaka said he hoped the new cohstitutional changes 
would strengthen the Kabakaship and announced his intention 


of abiding by the advice of his Ministers. ( Manchester Guardian, 
October 19, 1955.) He looked forward to.the ‘‘self-government 
of Buganda within the framework of a self-governing Uganda.” 
‘Fhe Gevernor welcomed the Kabaka and emphasized that the 
future ‘would chiefly depend upon the geod relations between 
the:Bsitish and the Baganda. (‘The Times, October 19, 1955.) 

The Africa Bureau held a tuncheon to celebrate the Kabaka’s. 
return. Lord Hemingford. presided, arid His Grace the Arch- 
‘bishop of Canterbury proposed the health of the Kabaka, and 
spoke of the unique event that the composure of the problem 
had been in a troubled world. The Archbishop paid tribute to 
the dignity with which the Kabaka, and his people, had borne 
the exile. The Kabaka, in replying, thanked the Africa Bureau 
and those present for their work on behalf of his people and 
himself, and Professor Sir Keith Hancock referred to a paradox. 
He said: “The Kabaka has lost a great deal in formal power 
(under the new Agreement), but what he has lost he has 
gained, and he has found more in influence which I am certain 
is going to be decisive in the next week, and for many years 
to come.” 

Among those present were the Princess 'Ndagire, Mr. 
Parma-Ntanda, and Honorary Presidents of the Bureau—the 
Bishop of Birmingham, Miss Attlee, Fr. T. Corbishley, S.J., 
Mr. Isaac Foot, Dr. C. E. Raven and Dr. W. E. Sangster, 
Mr. Kenneth Diplock, Q.C., Mr. Dingle. Foot, Q.C. and 
others of the Baganda’s legal advisers, Bishop Simon Stuart, 
and Dr. Roland Oliver as well as representatives of Africa 
Councils affiliated to the Bureau, from! Birmingham, Cam- 
bridge, Cardiff, Darlington, Manchester, Rugby and West 
Riding. 

BUNYORO AGREEMENT SIGNED! 

On September 4 the Bunyoro Agreement of 1955 was signed 
at Hoima by the Governor of Uganda, Sir Andrew Cohen, and 
Sir Tito Gafabusa Winyi IV Rukirabasaija Agutamba Omu- 
kama of the Kingdom of Bunyoro-Kitara. 


UGANDA CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The Unofficial Ministers of the Central Government of 
Uganda are :— 

Minister without Portfolio (statutory. corporations), Mr. 
A. N. Maini. 

Works and Commerce, Mr. C. Handley Bird. 

Minister of Rural Development, Mr. Y. K. Lule. 

Assistant Minister of Social Services, Mr. A. K. Kironde. 

Minister of Land Tenure, Mr. Z. C. K. Mugonya. 

Two African parliamentary secretaries will be: Local 
Government, Mr. D. J. K. Nabeta; Natural Resources, Mr. 
G. Oda. Mr. C. A. L. Richards, Resident of Buganda, and Mr. 
C., Spencer, Chairman of the lint marketing, coffee industry, 
and grain conditioning Boards are both to be additional mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 

Mr. Maini had led the Asian representatives on the Legis- 
lative Council and-was the first Mayor of Kampala for five years 
until he resigned recently. Mr. Handley Bird has also been on 
the Legislative Council and is a leading businessman. The 
Times (September 15, 1955) reported that Mr. Lule and Mr. 
Kironde were among the ablest members of Sir Keith Han- 
cock’s committee last year and will be the only Africans to 
bring that experience into the new régime. Mr. Kironde was 
also a member of the first Buganda delegation to London 

*See Digest Vol. ‘Ill, No. 2. 








immediately after the Kabaka’s deportation. Both Mr. Lule and 
Mr. Kironde were at Makerere College and obtained their 
degrees at Fort Hare College, South Africa, where they gradu- 
ated together. Both were educated at the Church Missionary 
Society’s secondary school, King’s College, Budo, where they 
were later on the staff together and taught the present Kabaka. 
Mr. Lule is a lecturer in education at Makerere College, and 
holds the degree of Master of Education of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kironde, who was the first African to be admitted 
to the Uganda Bar, appeared with Mr. Kenneth Diplock, Q.C., 
and Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., for the plaintiffs in the Kabaka 
case last year. He is a grandson of Sir Apolo Kagwa, who was 
Katikiro (Chief Minister) of Buganda from 1889 to 1926. 

Mr. Mugonya has been Chief ‘Minister of Ankole since 
1948; Mr. Nabeta was a member of the Legislative Council for 
Busoga and Mr. Oda was Legislative Council Member for 
West Nile and Madi in Northern Province. 


FIRST AFRICAN WOMAN LEGISLATOR 


Mrs. Pumla Kisosonkole is the first African woman to be 
appointed to the Uganda Legislative Council. She will be a 
member of the Government backbench. She is the 44-year-old 
wife of Mr. C. M. S. Kisosonkole, father of the Nabagereka. 

Mrs. Kisosonkole was born in South Africa and educated at 
Fort Hare University College. She met Mr. Kisosonkole when 
he was on a visit to South Africa and they were married in 
1939. 

With her husband, Mrs. Kisosonkole went to Uganda later 
in the same year. She soon became well known for the volun- 
tary social work she undertook. 

From 1952 to 1953 she attended the Institute of Education 
at London University. In May 1954 she joined the Department 
of Community Development where she has been engaged on 
women’s welfare work and the organizing of women’s clubs in 
Mengo District of Uganda. 

Mrs. Kisosonkole is a member of the boards of governors of 
several schools and of the Technical Institute at Kyambogo. 
Her eldest child, a girl of 15, is at school in Cambridge. Her 
other children are a boy of 11 and a girl of 7. (Commonwealth 
News Agency, September 21, 1955.) 


AFRICANIZATION OF CIVIL SERVICE 


There are now over fifty Africans occupying higher posts in 
the Uganda Civil Service, as opposed to five in 1952. The final 
report by the Standing Committee on the Recruitment, Train- 
ing and Promotion of Africans for Admission to Higher Posts 
in the Civil Service, states that their work is to be continued 
and expanded by the newly constituted Public Service Com- 
mission, and by a Standing Committee on Training. The Com- 
mittee describes the progress made as ‘‘appreciable’’, but adds: 
““We would be the first to admit that it may appear not to have 
been brought about very quickly. The reason for this is simply 
that Africans of the required calibre and qualifications are not 
yet coming forward in anything like sufficient numbers; nor 
will they until the great educational expansion on which the 
country is now embarked has begun to bear fruit, until more 
and more graduates emerge from Makerere and until scholars 
begin to return from their universities and training colleges 
overseas.’’ All the Uganda students graduating from Makerere 
in 1954 were offered and accepted posts in Government de- 
partments or elected to engage in further studies. ‘“There is no 


doubt,” the report adds, “that for many years to come the 
Government will be able and anxious to absorb all thase who 
graduate from Makerere.” 

The Public Service Commission to which the report refers 
came formally into being in September. It has been set up to 
provide an impartial and independent organization to deal with 
appointments and promotions in the Civil Service. Its composi- 
tion is such that it will be in a position to tender advice free 
from external pressures and influences. In recommending 
appointments, the Commission will have to give first considera- 
tion to the claims of local candidates, both serving officers and 
those outside the Service. Only if there are no suitable local 
candidates with the required qualifications will recruitment 
from outside the Protectorate be recommended. (Common- 
wealth News Agency, September 14, 1955. ) 


TRAINING AFRICAN MINERS 


The first mining school in East Africa is being established in 
Uganda, at Kilembe in the Western Province, to train Africans 
in mining. At the outset, its purpose will be to train Africans 
mainly for work at Kilembe, which with its copper and cobalt 
deposits, is the Protectorate’s biggest mining enterprise. Later 
on, facilities will be made available for training workers for the 
mining industry generally. 

The aim of the school is to give Africans experience of 
modern mining techniques so that they can play their full part 
in the development of the country’s mineral resources . . 
Financial backing for the school has come both from Kilembe 
Mines and the Uganda Government. The Government is help- 
ing to provide classrooms and workshops and it will help to 
meet recurrent expenditure. (Commonwealth News Agency, 
September 14, 1955.) 


Somaliland 


SOMALIS’ CASE FOR U.N.! 


Mr. Micuaet Mariano, a member of the Protectorate Advi- 
sory Council, and Sultan Bihi Nomin are attending the United 
Nations Session, to appeal against Britain’s handing over to 
Ethiopia the 25,000 sq. miles of the Haud. The British Govern- 
ment has stated that it would oppose their attempt to have the 
matter discussed at the United Nations and referred to the 
International Court of Justice. 

In a letter to The Times (October 6, 1955) the Rt. Hon. A. 
Creech Jones, M.P. said: “It is not disputed that the 1897 
treaty fixed a boundary which cut across the traditional grazing 
areas of the Somalis. These areas came into British protection 
under agreements made with the Somalis in 1884 and 1886. 
The Somalis are aggrieved at the lack of consultation with them 
when both the earlier treaty and the recent Anglo-Ethiopian 
agreement were made and that Britain has alienated to Ethiopia 
part of the property in her trust. They believe that they have 
been deprived behind their backs of important rights and lands 
and should be able to place their dispute with their protecting 
Power before the only appropriate tribunal which is in existence 
today. 

“The point of principle in this case is important because a 


large number of British ‘colonies’ are protectorates, most of 


whose inhabitants do not enjoy the status of British subjects. 
See Digest Vol. Ill, No. 3 and No. 1. 








They bélieve that British protection carries with it the pre- 
servation of their country’s integrity and freedom from such 
arbitrary acts ‘as transfer or dismembering. Agreements are 
held to be sacred with obligations under International Law. 

“Great pressure is’ being exercised today by the South 
African’ Government to transfer to their Union of the High 
Commission Territories. We have in recent years modified our 
obligations towards protected territories by the creation of the 
Central Africa Federation. The Somali case ought not therefore 
to be lightly disposed of: it would: be wrong to concede to a 
third party territories which we have agreed to protect. I hope 
that the British Government ‘will decide, even now, not to 
oppose reference of the case submitted by these loyal people 
to the International Court.” 

Mr. A. I. Kaufman in a subsequent letter (October 10, 1955) 
said: ‘‘When the Italian forces surrendered at Gondar, there 
was concern as to whether or not Italian sovereignty of Kthio- 
pia had ceased, and whether Ethiopian sovereignty had been 
revived: It was very arguable that in strict international law 
Ethiopia should be in occupied térritory until the conclusion of 
all hostilities between the United Kingdom and Italy. In all the 
circumstances, however, it was right that Ethiopian sovereignty 
should be recognized. Accordingly, the sovereignty of Ethiopia 
(save what was termed the reserved areas) was recognized 
soon after the capitulation of the Italian East African forces. 
Ethiopia has indeed a debt of gratitude to the United Kingdom. 

‘It seems that the 1897 treaty, under which Ethiopia claims 
a cession of certain Somali fands, ceased to have effect when the 
United Kingdom gave de jure recognition to Italian sovereignty 
over Ethiopia. If that be so, in all the circumstances, save the 
appeasement ot Ethiopia, there is no moral or legal reason why 
the impoverished Somalis should be deprived of one of their few 
areas containing good and essential grazing ground. It is per- 
haps relevant to add that the area of land in issue is not even of 
strategic importance to Ethiopia.” 

The Times commented editorially (October 7, 1955) :—*‘The 
Somalis have had a bad deal since ‘the’ war. They have been 
made the chattels of big-power politics . . . The Somalis are 
pastoralists ‘ahd their characteristic social pattern is that they 
move their grazing seasonally. Their main interest therefore is 
that the areas that they ihhabit and graze should be under one 
administration, not four. After the war British and Italian 
Somaliland, together with the areas under dispute, were all 
under ‘British: administration and this state was more nearly 
achieved than ever before. Now the former Italian Somaliland 
has become a United Nations’ Trust Territory, and the dis- 
puted areas—called the Haud and the ‘reserved area’—having 
been transferred! to Ethiopia, appear lost to tie Somalis for ever. 

“About ‘half of the population’ of British Somaliland go to 
these areas for six or nine months inm'the year to graze their 
sheep and camels. Mortover,"undet the British administration, 
which has lasted for fifteen years, part of the ‘reserved area’ 
had become a food growing area for the British Somaliland 
Protectorate itself. The transfer therefore hits the Somalis in 
three ways. It is inconvenient socially and economically. The 
disputed area will be unable to share in the Somali indepen- 
dence which’ will come in 1960 to Italian Somaliland and event- 
ually to British Sbmalilaiid. And,‘a¢cording to reports reaching 
this country sitice the cransfér took place, the Ethiopian admin- 
istration is more’ harsh ‘thai that to which the Somalis were 
accustomed urideér the British. 
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‘The Somalis undoubtedly have a case in equity, and, to the 
eye of the layman, in law. It is true that if the British Govern- 
ment were to support the Somali petition to the United Na- 
tions, they might arouse the resentment of the Ethiopians. But 
are they right in opposing the decision? Surely the paramount 
consideration here is the wishes of the people concerned. If 
there is a shadow of doubt about the legal issues—and more 
than a shadow: there appears to be—then surely it is not be- 
neath the dignity of either the British or the Ethiopian Govern- 
ments to go to the International Court for ‘a second opinion’.”’ 


Kenya 


AFRICAN FRANCHISE 


In a series of articles in the Manchester Guardian on “Kenya 
After the Mau Mau”, Mr. Patrick Monkhouse referred to the 
inquiry which Mr. Coutts has been making concerning an elec- 
toral system for Africans: Mr. Monkhouse wrote :—‘‘Elec- 
toral colleges would be relatively quick and convenient to 
organize. But Mr.. Coutts found among nearly all Africans 
whom he consulted a strong preference for direct election, 
which the experience of India, the Gold Coast, and the Sudan 
has shown to be quite practicable, even with electors who are 
not all literate. The formidable task of preparing electoral rolls 
may cause the election to be put offa little. Mr. Coutts is also 
widely believed to be considering the introduction of a multiple 
vote; that is, an elector might cast two or more votes if he held 
specified qualifications—education, income, public service, or 
the like. It is tantalizing to wonder whether he will recommend 
votes for women. 

“Still more delicate may be the bearing on the franchise of 
the Mau Mau rising. It js taken for granted that Mau Mau 
members, or people detained as such, will not be enfranchised 
at present. Only ‘loyalists’ will vote. But what is a loyalist? Is 
he merely a person who has kept out of trouble? Or one who 
has never taken even the first of the Mau Mau oaths, which so 
many must have taken, if only under duress? Or one who has 
earned his standing by same practical form of opposition to 
Mau Mau, such as service with the home guards? The charac- 
ter of the Kikuyu constituency, and also of the Nairobi con- 
stituency if there is one, will be determined largely by the 
answer.” 

The articles concluded :—‘“There for the moment one must 
leave Kenya; with better prospects by far for peaceful and pros- 
perous development than at one’s last visit (in the early days 
of the Emergency ) or indeed in the stiller years which preceded 
it. It is not merely that the threat of successful revolution has 
for the time being passed. One finds everywhere signs of a 
more friendly, flexible, and constructive spirit; still behind her 
neighbours in some things, Kenya is ahead of them in others. 
But this spirit is not yet universal; in adverse circumstances it 
could still wither away like maize in a drought. We shall not 
know till the, cards are down at the general election whether 
the ¢rop of goodwill has begun to take firm root.”” (September 
14, 1955.) 

MILK SUPPLY SCHEME 

The Governor of: Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring, visited the 
Veterinary Department milk’ supply scheme at Mariakani, 25 
miles inland from Mombasa, where a modern pasteurization 








plant produces, at peak season, some 3,000 gallons of milk a 
day, which is more than enough for Mombasa’s requirement. 
Here a milk collection round of 680 miles a day is bringing 
prosperity to African farmers in the Coast Province. 

Money earned by Africans through the scheme has risen 
from £22,726 in 1950 to £42,099 last year. The milk is col- 
lected by Asian traders and is retailed in Mombasa at only 
$4 cents a pint, bringing a regular supply of clean milk within 
the reach of most Africans. 

After Mombasa’s requirements have been met, the surplus 
is turned into ghee (clarified butter) at the Mariakani plant. 
The scheme is now seeking new markets, and has found one at 
Tanga, the port of Northern Tanganyika. 

If this market proves itself, the Veterinary Department plans 
to build a second plant near the Kenya-Tanganyika border with 
the aid of a £50,000 allocation from the Swynnerton Plan Fund 
to intensify African farming. 

This money will buy new machinery for the Mariakani plant 
while the existing machinery is reconditioned and installed at 
the second plant to supply Tanga. Profits from the Mariakani 
plant go to the local African District Council for African better- 
ment schemes. (Commonwealth News Agency, September 14, 
1955.) 

HOSTILITY TOWARDS ASIANS 


According to the Singalese magazine Jana ( August, 1955) 
“Kenya Indians are becoming increasingly conscious of a 
‘whispering campaign’ conducted against Asiatics throughout 
Eastern Africa. The first Asian Minister without Portfolio in 
the Kenya Government, Mr. A. B. Patel, one of Kenya’s oldest 
politicians among the Asian community and a Member of 
Kenya Legislative Council, told a gathering of Nairobi Indians 
early this month that ‘hostility’ towards the Asians is being 
spread and is being encouraged among Africans and Europeans 
to ‘prejudice’ their minds. And Mr. Patel blamed South Africa 
for this ‘whispering campaign’. Partly the blame was also 
attributed to ‘some quarters in India’ where allegations have 
been made against the local leadership of Asians that they have 
entered into ‘conspiracy’ with the settlers to ‘put down the 
African’ ’’. 

APPRENTICESHIP PLAN 


Mr. Walter Hood, secretary of the Trades Union Congress 
colonial advisory committee, who is making a three-month tour 
of African territories, said in Nairobi that he had formed the 
impression that there would be trouble in Kenya within ten to 
fifteen years unless more Africans were given a chance to learn 
trades. ““They feel they are being squeezed out by Asians, 
especially in the electrical and motor mechanic trades,”’ he said. 
“Perhaps the Government should consider allocating 25 per 


cent of all apprenticeships to Africans.’’ ( The Times, October 11, 


1955.) 


FORMER WOMEN’S REPRESENTATIVE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Lady Sidney Farrar, a member of the Kenya Legislative 
Council during World War IT and a past-president ‘of the East 
African Women’s League, addressing the National Council of 
Women in Johannesburg, said: “‘In years to come history will 
show that these years of Mau Mau terrorism were among the 
best things to have happened to Kenya. This period may have 
been of great value in ‘saving the country from other great 
disasters . 


“Since the emergency, the keynote in Kenya has been one of 
progress—production has increased by more than 25 per cent 
and methods of farming have improved since the Government 
enforced better systems of agriculture among the Africans.” 

Many people believed that the Kikuyu was an ethical tribe, 
but this was untrue. Unlike other tribes, the Kikuyu worked 
hard because they craved for power and money. They were 
more intelligent than the others, but utterly ruthless. They 
were dominating the other tribes in the country in a most 
serious way, and infiltrating into the commercial and political 
life of Kenya most dangerously. Before the emergency it was 
hoped that by forming a block of good middle-class Natives in 
good conditions, these would be a bulwark in times of trouble. 

“One of the saddest discoveries came when those very na- 
tives proved in 95 per cent of the cases to be the leaders of the 
terrorism. 

“Our multi-racial policy in Kenya has given Africans and 
Asians complete equality in the government of the country, 
and they have been given opportunities of overseas education, 
returning in spite of this, with Communist doctrines. In fifty- 
five years, from not knowing what a wheel looks like, the 
Africans have been raised to the position of being Ministers of 
the Crown. The Mau Mau emergency represented a deter- 
mined attempt by a million people to regress further than their 
original savage ways. 

“The Europeans must lead the Africans, and we must keep 
our Europeans up to scratch in education and behaviour. This 
country is going to stand or fall with the people we produce.” 
(Rand Daily Mail, September, 1955.) 


LORD MILVERTON ON RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR KENYA 


In an article in the Anglo-American Corporation’s journal, 
Optima (September, 1955), Lord Milverton said:—‘‘The 
defect of recent constitutional experiments in Kenya is that 
power remains in London, and so responsibility remains there 
too. It is easy to call the European community in Kenya irres- 
ponsible; but, until it is definitely given real responsibility, 
how can it be anything but irresponsible? It is so often said 
that, at certain stages of African development, the only way to 
test his capacity for shouldering responsibility is to put him in 
the position to make mistakes. One might, therefore, reason- 
ably ask why the European community in Kenya has not long 
since been placed in that position. At least it is as well qualified 
to undertake responsibility as the small group of Africans in 
West Africa, to whom, in effect, the government of the Gold 
Coast is being entrusted. The Europeans in Kenya are white 
Africans, it is true, and the vast majority in Kenya are either 
black Africans or Asians, but ordinary prudence and a sense of 
self-preservation for themselves and their children would make 
them seek the soad to racial harmony and partnership.” 


Zanzibar 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


ConsTITUTIONAL changes which have the approval of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, are 
to be discussed by the Legislative Council shortly. These are 
that a Privy Council should be established, to be presided over 
by the Sultan to advise him on any matters on which he may 








require advice. Its members would at first be the British 
Resident, the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General and not 
more than three other persons to be nominated by the Sultan, 
and that the Executive Council, as the chief instrument of 
policy, should consist of the British Resident as President, four 
ex-vificio members as at present (the Chief Secretary, Attor- 
ney-General, Senior Commissioner and Financial Secretary), 
three official members to be nominated by the Sultan on the 
advice of the British Resident as at present, and in addition 
three unofficial members similarly nominated. 

In providing for three unofficial members the intention would 
be to make it possible to appoint one Arab, one African and one 
Indian. The unofficial members would normally be drawn from 
among the unofficial members of the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council, it is proposed, will consist of the 
British Resident as President, four ex-officio members and nine 
official members and twelve unofficial members nominated by 
the Sultan on the advice of the British Resident. The present 
unofficial membership is eight only. It is the intention that the 
twelve unofficial members should be four Arabs, four Africans, 
three Indians and probably one European. 

The various methods of choosing the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council are to be the subject of an inquiry by an 
expert whose terms of reference will be ‘‘to investigate and 
advise on the most suitable method or methods of choosing the 
Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council, and to set out 
in detail proposals relating to any method or methods 
recommended”. 

It is hoped that this inquiry will be completed before the end 
of this year. It is not intended however to await the inquiry 
before giving effect to the constitutional changes proposed. 
( Commonwealth News Agency, October 5, 1955.) 

The Arab Association of Zanzibar have criticized these pro- 
posals on the grounds that they perpetuate communal represen- 
tation instead of uniting the people in achieving their constitu- 
tional development. They have outlined proposals for free and 
universal elections on a common roll basis for all subjects of 
the Sultan with safeguards against any racial group dominating 
others. The Association stated: —‘‘The argument put forward 
that the people of Zanzibar must first cease to be communal 
minded before common roll election is instituted is no argument 
at all. How is it possible for the people to cease to be communal 
minded when the present constitution countenances, encour- 
ages, and compels communal representation. Under any cir- 
cumstances it would be going against all legislative and con- 
stitutional practice throughout history, for legislation and 
constitutions are always ahead of the people. They are pur- 
ported to improve the people and to remove existing ills. Is it 
not true that the Constitution of India abolished the caste 
system and communalism when that country was still steeped 
in the two evils. Is it not true that Ceylon abolished communal 
representation in 1931 and without any intermediate stage in- 
troduced universal male and female suffrage when the country 
was still divided into at least eight major communities?” 


Tanganyika 


CAPITAL LOANS FOR AFRICANS 


Ways in which enterprising Africans in Tanganyika may 
obtain help by way of capital loans to set themselves up in pro- 
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ductive business or to expand existing businesses is shown by 
examples cited by the Government of recent loans granted by 
the African loans fund committee. 

An African in the Mwanza district was granted a loan of 
5,500 shillings towards the cost of a small diesel-driven maize 
mill. Another was granted a loan of 10,000 shillings to pur- 
chase a fishing boat, while a third African in the small township 
of Chunya, in the southern highlands province, was granted 
900 shillings to purchase tools to start a spare-time carpentry 
business. 

These loans, granted only against adequate security, are to 
encourage Africans to increase their productivity and to share 
in the industrial development of the territory. The Govern- 
ment state that all reasonable applications for loans that will 
help African industry, will be given careful consideration, pro- 
vided that there is reasonable hope of the enterprise being 
sound, and that applicants can offer suitable security when 
applying for loans. (The Times, August 2, 1955. ) 


NEW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


The Tanganyika Standard (October 5, 1955) reported that a 
possible investor in Tanganyika and other parts of Africa is the 
Trans-Oceanic Development Corporation—newly formed by a 
group of leading American, Canadian, British and European 
banks. Most of the 10 million dollar capital has been put up by 
United States and Canadian houses. It will have its head- 
quarters in Canada but its intention apparently is to concen- 
trate investment in Europe and the British Commonwealth. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORKERS VISIT U.K. 


Six African co-operative workers, three of them officers with 
the Co-operative Development Department and the other em- 
ployees of the Bukoba Native Co-operative Union, have gone 
to Britain for a year’s course of intensive study of co-operative 
principles and practices. (Tanganyika Standard, September 
30, 1955.) 


TANU DENIES APPEAL TO U.N. 


The Kenya Weekly News ( August 19, 1955) commented: 

“It has been pleasing to read this week a flat denial by 
T.A.N.U.! of the report, recorded in this column a couple of 
weeks back, that the Union was the instigator of action by a 
body known as the ‘All Africa Conference Committee’ in New 
York to accuse Great Britain before U.N. of genocide against 
the Kikuyu people. The Union sent a letter to the Tanganyika 
Standard making it perfectly clear that it denies all knowledge 
of the movement or organization in New York led by Mr. 
Lawson, and dissociated itself entirely from the action which 
that body had apparently taken. The letter of denial went on to 
emphasize that T.A.N.U. believes in a non-violent democratic 
approach to all political aspirations, and totally condemns all 
methods of violence in achieving any such aspirations. 

“One is, of course, left wondering why Mr. Lawson, on be- 
half of his organization, should have tried to pin on to T.A.N.U. 
the action which he took—he can scarcely have thought that it 
would pass unnoticed even in the ‘wilds of darkest Africa’— 
and the whole incident is yet another instance of the harm 
which can be done by irresponsible or deliberately mischievous 


*Tanganyika African National Union. 








persons without, in most cases, ahy danger to themselves or any 
likelihood of punishment fafling on’ them for their’ mischief- 
making. Goodness knows, Tariganyika is’ walking along a 
narrow ahd slippery enough path without having to cope con- 
tinually with those who long to see her topple over on one side 
or other of the racial chasm which she is trying to bridge, and 
who lose no opportunity of giving a shove from time to time to 
seé if she can be made to wobble!” 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Northern Rhodesia 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST’S ACHIEVEMENT 
CONCERNING AFRICAN’ ADVANCEMENT 


On September 12 it was announced that agreement had been 
reached between representatives of'the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust ‘of copper-mining companies and the Northern Rhodesian 
European Mineworkers’: Union on the problem ‘of the advance- 
ment of Africans in the Rhodesian Copperbelt and a progres- 
sive relaxation of the industrial colour bar which had hitherto 
been rigidly applied in the Rhodesian mines.* ‘The announce- 
ment was welcomed by Southern Rhodesian newspapers. 

This means that:the European Mineworkers’ Union who had 
been' demanding a right to véto European jobs that might be 
transferred to Africans have agreed to accept the Selection 
Trust’s proposals: Subsequently the Anglo-Ajerican group of 
mining companies announced its support of this agreement. 
The Manchester Guardian (September 12, 1955) commented: 
“This may be represented as a victory for the R.S.T., and 
particularly for its chairman, Mr. R. L. Prain, who has made 
most of the running on this question in the past five years. But 
it is equally true to say that it shows a readiness to compromise 
on the part of the European union which difters greatly from 
some of its earlier activities on: racial issues. 

“The agreement also contains the interesting provision that 
top-level European jobs will’ be thrown open to all races on a 
basis of skill’ orily and that When, in ‘the course of time, an 
African enters this field he will receive’ the same rates of pay 
and conditions as Européans doing ‘the same work. This is a 
concession to’ the European union’s fears that cheap-labour 
policies might be behind the companies’ advocacy of African 
advancement.’ But it is also a step forward in itself, since it 
offers a hope of providing a permanent settlement to the ad- 
vancement problem by opening the way for Africans right up 
td the preserit top European ‘levels of pay and conditions: 

“‘A surprising dspect about the present settlement is that the 
union dropped the veto'aftér having obtained it from oné of the 
two Copper groups: The reason’ ‘for this Was* probably the 
union’s recognition that’it 18*not possible indefinitely to fly in 
the face ‘of world opinidii ant‘tHat to refiise 'to’'reldx the colour 
bar-would meati &nates! tilbest th’ Rhodesia!” 


MINERS’ WAGES 


The average monthly income of a European. underground 
worker on the Northern Rhodesia mines in 1954 varied from 
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£105 in January to £112 in December. A surface worker’s 
earnings varied from £102 in January to £104 in December. 
These figures included all allowances, including overtime, but 
not the copper bonus, which stood at 664 per cent of basic pay 
at the end of the year. This information is given in the Northern 
Rhodesia Department of Labour’s annual report for last year. 
The average monthly wage paid to African underground 
workers on all mines rose from £6 11s. 7d. to £7 Os. 8d., 
during the year. Surface workers were paid £6 6s. 5d. in 
January, and £6 5s. 6d. in December. ( Federation Newsletter, 
September 8, 1955.) 


AFRICAN MINERS URGED TO RESTRICT CLAIMS 


The Northern Rhodesian African Mineworkers’ Union has 
been asked by Sir William Lawther, Secretary-Treasury of the 
Miners’ International Federation, to hold over their claim for 
an increase of 6s. 8d. per shift. In Kitwe on September 25, 1955, 
Sir William said that he had discussed this claim with the 
African union, together with Mr. Denis Edwards, Sir William’s 
assistant, and Mr. Walter Hood, secretary of the Colonial 
Committee of the British T.U.C. They had suggested, said Sir 
William, that the African union should re-examine the position 
in order to ascertain how best further improvements could be 
made without pushing for the 6s. 8d. increase demanded . . . 

With regard to the agreement for African advancement, Sir 
William said: “I suggested to them (the Africans), that the 
agreement represented the first sacrifice on the part of the 
European union in an effort to give an opportunity to the 
Africans to prove that the Africans were capable of performing 
more skilled tasks. To the Africans I believe it means a step.in 
the right direction, and it is up to them now to prove that they 
can do what they claim they can. I have heard from Europeans 
and Africans that the advancement scheme either goes too far 
or not far enough. That is unfortunately the way, and always 
will be the way. I am sure that these two agreements are most 
encouraging for the future of the Federation.’”’ ( Federation 
Newsletter, October 7, 1955.) 


STONING INCIDENTS 

There have been a series of incidents following on accidents 
resulting in death or injury to Africans, when Africans have 
overturned cars and attacked the European drivers concerned. 
An Indian driver who was involved in an accident with an 
African cyclist and was trying to help the man, was attacked 
and had his car stoned and burnt. At the Nchanga mine on the 
Copperbelt riots started when an African fell from a mobile 
crane and was killed. The Manchester Guardian reported that: 
the European driver of the crane called an ambulance’ ‘and 
attended to the African. A crowd gathered and remained talm 
until after the body had been taken away, but shortly aftér- 
wards stones were thrown and fourteen Europeans were for¢ed 
to take refuge in a building on the mine premises. There they 
remained besieged for four hours until police had ‘been ‘sum- 
moned from other copperbelt towns and dispersed the crowd... 
A senior police officer in the area that night described the riat 
as “‘very serious”’. 

Seven of the eleven Africans who were charged with riot 
after the attack made on the Indian driver were convicted and 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from two monthis 


to two years. 








Southern Rhodesia 


AFRICANS TO PAY FOR EDUCATION 


CoNsIDERABLE Opposition has been aroused by a statement made 
by the Southern Rhodesia Minister of the Treasury, Mr. C. J. 
Hatty, in his Budget speech in which he announced that from 
next year Africans will have to pay for their education at 
Government Schools. He said that it had been possible to lay 
down financial limits for the Native education vote for several 
years to come. These limitations were: facilities for the train- 
ing of Native teachers would be restricted in number; pupils in 
grant-aided schools in 1956 would be limited to a maximum 
of 338,000; Government Schools which were in the urban areas 
would be used in two shifts, one set of classes attending in the 
morning and another set of classes in the afternoon . . . 
‘Restrictions such as these are unpleasant,’’ Mr. Hatty said, 
“but the bare fact has to be faced that the small number of 
direct taxpayers, almost entirely European, who are bearing 
the brunt of taxation, cannot be expected alone to continue to 
increase these facilities.”’ (Rhodesia Herald, July 2, 1955.) 

The African Teachers’ Association protested both through 
its president, Mr. G. D. Mhlanga, and at its annual conference 
on August 29 and 30. Mr. Mhlanga said: “Primary education 
should be free. As far as one is aware, it is free in the Colony 
for all but the African child. In this age we should do away with 
such discrimination.” 

In the Budget debates Mr. J. M. Macdonald described the 
suggestions that Africans should be called upon to pay more 
tax as “iniquitous and criminal . . .”” Mr. Macdonald said he 
would only agree to an increase in the African’s tax if the 
personal tax for Europeans was re-imposed. 

Every male adult African made a direct contribution (in hut 
tax) of £1 a year, yet thousands of Europeans were not mak- 
ing any direct payment . . .”” Mr. J. J. Wrathall, supporting 
him, said that, of the 60,000 men in the Colony, 35,000 were 
taxpayers. The balance of 25,000 males over 21 years of age 
paid nothing. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 15, 1955.) 

Public meetings of Africans and the Child Protection Society 
in Salisbury have also protested. In a letter to the, Rhodesia 
Herald (July 30, 1955) the chairman of the latter.said: ‘“The 
committee are well acquainted with the situation of most 
African families living in urban areas, and have no hesitation in 
stating that this extra levy on the poorest section of the com- 
munity is unjustified, and bears no relation to the demands 
made on the wealthier section of the population.”’ 

Meanwhile in the Federal Parliasnent the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mr. J. M. Greenfield, rejected the suggestions by Mem- 
bers during consideration of the Education Vote in the Federal 
Assembly that fees should be charged for day-school tuitign 
and for books . . . Mr. Greenfield said that in.the two Rho- 
desias for a long time State education had been free.. The policy 
on which the Government had gone to the electorate had given 
no indication that there would be a change in that respect. 


AFRICAN IS CONTRIBUTING TO HIS 
ADVANCEMENT 


The criticism, that the African was not contributing to. the 
cost of his own advancement was an, untruth that had. been re; 
peated so often that it, wag. becoming accepted. as a truth, Mr. 
M. M. Hove, African Member for Matabeleland in the Federal 


Parliament, told a:meeting of the Inter-Racial Association of 
Southern Rhodesia in Salisbury. 

During the five years ending March, 1954, he declared, 
Africans -ha@ directly contributed 55 per cent ,of the Native 
Development cost, while the Goyernment had contributed 28 
per cent. 

Mr. Hove said that before Africans could receive primary 
education they must provide the school and the furniture, and 
they had provided more, than 90 per cent of the capital expen- 
diture on their primary schools. 

Commenting on ‘educational facilities, he, stated. that of 
235,000 African children in schools in 1953, less than 2 per cent 
could go up to standard six because there were no class-rooms 
for them. Out of the 250,000 Europeans in the Federation, he 
was told that only 30,000 paid tax, yet their children received 
free education. (Rhodesia Herald, August 16, 1955.) 


LIQUOR RESOLUTION 


A resolution calling for the sale of European liquar to 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia which has passed by 39 votes fo 
8 at the congress of the Rhodesia Federated Chambers of Com- 
merce held in Umtali; was supported by all African leaders who 
were interviewed by the African Weekly's reporter in Harare 
African Township.’ (August 10, 165.) 

Commenting editorially the African Weekly said :—‘‘todeed 
it is interesting’ to contrast the attitudes of Government and 
missionary bodies on one hand and Commerce and Industry on 
the ‘other hand.’ ‘The fortier ‘still Maintain a conservative a 
proach, which is’ ‘completely out of touck, with the present 
cifcumstances and social status of ‘the African people. Com- 
merce and Industry, in calling , for the sale ‘of European beer to 
Africans, are em so because they feel it is both jn the i interests 
of the African and the country in general. The feeling of resent- 
ment engendered i in the ‘African i against this nineteenth gentury 
enactnient, has ‘never contribyted ‘to the good pnderstanding 
between White aiid Black. In fact’ it has only emphasizéd our 
differences and increased, pur misunderst gs, pa rticu a 
when penalties have beet i pe on the, Afr rigan ‘i 
things—a ‘harniléss' bottle an beer, whose" aonb 
content’ is’ several’ ron Heth t' of sKokiaan and other 
spirituous ¢Ohcoctions which the ‘African’Has’ resorted to as a 
result of {his prohibition: 

“Ino words, what Commerge and Industry are saying is 
‘that the country st concede that’ the Afri can is a "He has 
responded to’ Ve Yeatht and civillzing i tiflience eine 
man and it is wrong to continue to treat him as a child in this 


respect.” 
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voice their grievances effectively, he said. (African Weekly, 
August 31, 1955.) 


CLOSER TIES WITH OVERSEAS UNIONS 


Mr. Charles Mzingeli, who attended a Labour Conference in 
Geneva, told a meeting of the R.1.C.U. that his visit had cemen- 
ted the relationship between African Trade Unions which he 
was representing and the powerful labour organizations over- 
seas. It was now very easy for the R.I.C.U. to keep in direct 
contact with the I.C.F.T.U. (International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions) and I.L.O. (International Labour 
Organization) .. . Mr. Mzingeli stated that the people 
overseas were looking forward to the building of a strong trade 
union movement by Africans in the Federation. “It was the 
duty of every worker to realize that his future as such depends 
on an organized workers’ front.” (African Weekly, August 3, 
1955.) 


Nyasaland 


ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


WueEn the Nyasaland Legislative Council passed the bill pro- 
viding for constitutional changes on September 5,! the Attor- 
ney-General of Nyasaland, Mr. J. B. Hobson, described the 
arrangements for free elections,” and said it was hoped the first 
register might be completed by late December. The Asian 
Member, Mr. Sattar Sacranie, said the Bill as it stood would not 
help the African, Asian and European populations to play their 
full legitimate part in the Government of Nyasaland. The 
practical result of the provision that a person had to be a British 
subject in order to vote in the election of the council’s non- 
African representatives would be to prevent a large section of 
Nyasaland’s population from voting. All but a few hundred of 
Nyasaland’s Asians were British protected persons, and would 
not be able to vote . . . 

One of the African Members, Mr. E. A. Muwamba, said 
that he and the other African Members had a mandate from 
their people to say that, although they were not against the 
Asian people at all, they did not want them to take part in the 
Government of the country. ‘““We don’t want Nyasaland to 
become like East Africa,’”’ said Mr. Muwamba. “‘We have a 
Western civilization and that is what we want. We do not 
want an Eastern civilization.” ( Federation Newsletter, Septem- 
ber 17, 1955.) 

The Rhodesia Herald ( August 17, 1955) reported that those 
entitled to vote in elections to fill the six Council seats for non- 
Africans will be non-African British subjects over 21 years of 
age and who had lived in Nyasaland for at least two years. 
They will have to have a yearly income of at least £200 or own 
property worth £250, and they must be able to speak, write 
and understand English . . . 

The Bill lays down that two African members of the Council 
will be elected to represent the Southern Province by its pro- 
vincial council, two will be chosen by the Provincial Council of 
the Central Province, and one by the Northern Provincial 
Council. 

1Five African and six non-African seats. 


*The 24 million African inhabitants are excluded from the Electoral 
Roll which is only open to the 9,000 Europeans and Asians. 


S. RHODESIA PRIME MINISTER ON NYASALAND’S 
PLACE IN THE FEDERATION 


In the course of an interview with Mr. Shaun Herron, editor 
of the British Weekly (September 22, 1955) Mr. Garfield Todd, 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, was asked: ‘“‘What has 
it (Nyasaland) that it can contribute to the Federation, and if it 
contributes nothing are Rhodesian Europeans going to share 
their economic resources or even make room for Nyasaland 
Africans ?”’ 

‘The Prime Minister replied : ‘‘Nyasaland has nothing. Even 
the promise of self-government has, in effect, been taken from 
her. It is in Nyasaland that the Federal Government can genu- 
inely show the benefits of Federation. I believe in a unitary form 
of government (i.e., as in the U.K., rather than in the U.S.— 
Ed.) for the Federation but I believe that Nyasaland will only 
believe in it if they can see they are getting a fair share under 
the Federal Government. Under Federation, they have lost the 
hope of self-government. In Southern Rhodesia, with a smaller 
population, we have 340,000 African children in school—in 
Nyasaland, they have 100,000 in school. Education is not a 
Federal matter. Public Health is, and here Nyasaland has bene- 
fited. But there is no hope in the present system for Nyasaland. 
I don’t see where the Nyasaland Africans are to be employed. 
If we are getting 100,000 of them into S. Rhodesia, they must 
be properly housed. It all depends on the vision of the Federal 
Government. Otherwise, the Central African Federation has 
had it.” 


VALUE OF SHIRE PROJECT! 

Replying to doubts as to why the Federation should be wor- 
ried with the Shire Valley Project when the Kariba hydro- 
electric scheme has started, Mr. P. H. Stern, resident engineer 
of Sir William Halcrow and Partners, Ltd., the consulting 
engineers who have reported on the scheme, emphasized that 
the Shire Valley project was not simply another hydro-electric 
scheme. As Lake Nyasa now appears to be on the down grade 
since it had reached its peak in 1937, something must be done 
quickly to stabilize its level. 

Mr. Stern recalled that in 1915, when the lake was at the 
lowest recorded level, the Shire River ceased to flow in parts. 
The consulting engineers, he said, had recommended a barrage 
at Matope, 40 miles from Blantyre, at the end of the level 
stretch of the Shire River. This would extend the lake water 
service to Matope, as shallow-draft vessels would be able once 
again to ply between Fort Johnston and Matope. It would also 
make possible, if the railway was diverted across the barrage, 
a railway and water link at Matope. As the river level then fell 
1,300 ft., power stations could be erected at Matope and at 
further points down the river, to supply all the power needs of 
the southern province and provide an incentive for industrial 
expansion. ( Federation Newsletter, September 23, 1955.) 

On October 13 it was announced that work would start on 
the “‘first step of the first phase’’ of the scheme. 


COTTON MILL PLANNED 


A Memorandum which has been accepted by the Nyasaland 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry and which was prepared 
by a group of people interested in the cotton industry, advo- 
cates the siting of the Federal textile industry in Nyasaland’s 
Southern Province. Among other factors favouring the estab- 

1See Digest Vol. Ill, No. 3. 
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lishment of the industry in Nyasaland, are Nyasaland’s labour 
surplus with lower wage levels than in S. Rhodesia, areas of 
high humidity near cotton producing districts, and cheap power. 
The memorandum recalls that the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration has already offered £1 million loan should a spinning 
and cotton-wool factory be set up in Nyasaland, and it indi- 
cates that the Nyasaland Government and the Cotton Market- 
ing Board would assist in financing the scheme. (Commonwealth 
News Agency, September 28, 1955. ) 


NYASALAND WOMEN’S LEAGUE 

Kwaca (September, 1955) described a meeting organized by 
the Nyasaland African Congress in the Salisbury Recreation 
Hall, and said that two lady speakers and the Provincial Presi- 
dent held the audience spellbound. 

Addressing the meeting, Mrs. P. M. Chirwa, wife of Mr. 
W. M. Chirwa, M.P., said “KWACHA is a son born, but a 
daughter has also been born—the Nyasaland Women’s Lea- 
gue.” She pointed out that their duty it was and would be to 
send children to school because ‘‘to achieve our desired freedom 
we need educated young men and women.”’ But she added that, 
so long as we hope that one day we will be a free people, these 
children must be both well educated and prepared for a definite 
purpose. Towards the end of her speech Mrs. Chirwa deplored 
the modern tendency amongst Africans of abandoning every- 
thing African and imbibing everything European. In her 
opinion a compromise between the two outlooks should be the 
goal of each one. 


NEW AFRICAN PARTY 


Mr. S. Maisopera Gondwe, who was recently expelled from 
the African Congress, is attempting to form the Congress 
People’s Party in opposition. The party’s name is to be short- 
ened to Chipipi, which means “‘My Native Land”. Mr. Gondwe 
said the party would work ‘‘for the common good of Africans in 
particular and for Nyasaland in general.” 

The draft constitution lays down that the party will work 
through political leaders and representative bodies which, Mr. 
Gondwe explained, would mean working through provincial 
and protectorate councils. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 27, 1955.) 


INTER-RACIAL INQUIRY 


The Inter-racial Association of Nyasaland is asking the 
Nyasaland Government if it will take ‘‘definite steps to stop 
racial discrimination.” 

Mr. P. Howerd, the president, told the annual General Meet- 
ing that its committee had been given ‘‘ample evidence of defi- 
nite racial discrimination and the implications were becoming 
more serious with the numbers of non-Europeans who were 
growing up with cultural, educational and economic abilities to 
enjoy facilities provided in public places.” (Rhodesia Herald, 
July 22, 1955.) 


The Federation 


BOLD IMMIGRATION POLICY URGED 


Mr. B. G. Gorpserc (Federal M.P.) said that if the Federa- 
tion wanted to get some of the immigrants which were flowing 
in a steady stream to other Commonwealth countries, she 
would have to learn to swim in that current . . . Steps had 
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been taken in the right direction but a more forthright and de- 
termined policy was essential . “We want skilled men 
who, through their general education and deportment, promise 
to make good immigrants in a multi-racial country,” he said. 
( Rhodesia Herald, August 16, 1955.) 

In a subsequent letter to the Rhodesia Herald (August 19, 
1955), Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock of St. Faith’s Farm, Rusape, 
said: “Surely people have only ever sought to leave their 
native land and start afresh in a new world because of (a) per- 
secution, or (6) pressure on population, or (c) a call to high 
endeavour. 

“On account of (a) or (6) immigrants can no doubt be 
obtained from Central Europe, but not from England, where 
there is now for the large majority a well-being not experi- 
enced before. A few may be induced to emigrate to obtain a 
higher standard of comfort with less effort, to get rich quickly, 
or to skim the cream of a virgin land; but they are a liability. 
Many of them will emigrate again on finding that the cream is 
not so thick. 

‘There remains (c) a call to high endeavour. There are still 
undoubtedly many in England who would answer this. They 
will not be moved by the appeal to pile up a European popula- 
tion in a land with a large indigenous population or to bolster 
up the trappings of modern ‘European civilization’. They will 
not come readily to a land of ever more restrictive legislation, 
nor acquiesce in a ‘colour bar,’ nor readily rise on the backs of 
the underprivileged. They have ‘had’ all that sort of thing in 
the past, and won through it. But they will still answer the call 
to adventure. 

“Can we not therefore say to them: “Come and join us in 
Rhodesia, Africans, Europeans and Asians, in developing ‘‘a 
land well fit for the birth of a nation.”” Give up your comfort 
and security and risk building an inter-racial community, the 
first of its kind and a pattern for the future. We want people 
with goodwill and skills, who are prepared to give more than 
they take, to share fully their knowledge and skills with African 
people, and so build up the capital assets and increase the pro- 
duction of this promising country, at a pace which will ensure 
fair progress for all. We want those, and only those, who are 
prepared to live and work on terms of equality and friendship 
with people of all races, and it is a privilege to be asked to come!’ 

“If such an appeal could be made, and immigration closely 
restricted to those from any country who fulfilled these con- 
ditions, I believe that the appeal would be answered from Eng- 
land and immigrants obtained from among those well qualified 
to join in building a peaceful future in Central Africa.”’ 

The Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. Frank Owen, M.P., 
estimated that the European. population of the Federation 
would exceed 1 million in 1971 if a rate of increase of 10 per 
cent could be maintained, made up of 8 per cent net immigration 
and 2 per cent natural increase. He said: “‘Our absorption rate 
of new Rhodesians of over 10 per cent is unparalleled through- 
out the Commonwealth, but this figure is, of course, directly 
related to the 1954 European population of the Federation. It 
is only by large-scale schemes of land settlement and industrial 
expansion that we can expect to maintain this figure.”” ( Federa- 
tion Newsletter, October 1, 1955.) 


DANGERS AFFECTING FEDERATION'S 
DEVELOPMENT 


Unless Parliament and the entire people frankly faced the 








full'implications of a multi-racial state, the Federation’s chances 
of ultimate success were nil, said.Mr. H. E. Davies (European 
member for African interests froni Southern Rhodesia in. the 
Federal Parliament) when he addressed the annual meeting of 
the African Welfare Society of Bulawayo. ‘‘Political and social 
advancement go hand in hand with economic advancement,” 
said Mr. Davies, ‘‘and surely the Government is falling into 
the same error as the liberalielement of the ,Union of South 
Africa fell into with eventual disastrous. results.” 


‘As a Government they were admittedly liberal and moderate 
but that did not mean that there was no danger of unjust de- 
velopment. In. appraising ‘the background. of the ‘problem, 
several factorsihad to be bore in mind. (1)-—Africans in the 
Federation outnumbered Europeans’ twenty-eight to one and 
even with rapid: growth of the European population the pro- 
portion at the turn of the ceritury could only be at best five to 
one. (2)—-In most of the Federation, the permanent European 
settlers would never jeopardize their future by losing political 
control. ($)—The concept of a democratic system of govern- 
ment was still‘alien tothe average African. “‘Bearing ‘these 
factors in mind; what are: we to:do?’’: asked Mr.. Davies. He 
believed the country: miust eventually: aim! at abolishing ‘the 
colour bar in industry, a first step :to: which would be a realistic 
classification of jobs for which: Africans were already suitable. 
Africans should realize; he ‘said, that they could hot at once ‘get 
all they might believe they were entitled to. In the-social field, 
Mr. Davies said, Europeans should give up privilegesiand dis- 
tinctions based'purely on prejudice. In'the political sphere Mr. 
Davies suggested six specific points. (1) The country as a 
whole’ must make up its mind whether it wanted integration 
and ‘partnership or separation. ((2) If it accepted integration 
unreservedly, it must seek to’ bring: the individual : African 
within ‘the ‘scope of a British: political party system. (3) The 
present system of.a common voters! roll might be dangerous 
from the Europearis’ pojnt of view, and if retained, might even- 
tually place Huropeans'in a minority. (4) This did not mean 
rejection of the common voter's’) roll, ‘but it: meant modification. 
(6) Africans. must abandon any‘claim for ‘universal adult suf- 
frage’ ‘which would never be accepted ‘by the European voter. 
(Federation Newsletter, Septernber 9, 1955. ) 


SIR ROY WELENSKY. IN LONDON 
Duting ‘a ‘short visit"to the’ United Kingdom the ‘Deputy 
Prime’ Minister ‘of thé ‘Federation, Sir Roy Welensky, said ‘he 
believed ‘the’ success of failure’ of' Federation's ‘experiment in 
‘parthership' would’ decile the’ fate of Africa’ He’ added that he 
duld’not adbept’ the’ “extreme alterhative” of a continent 
‘Broken into Blatk’ and White! states’ with’ ‘legislative barriers 
‘betwee the ‘racks. Nol! Goltld he’ actept the equillly impossible 
‘treed Of “‘Afrita'for the Africahs.”’ 
“These have no chance. of success—both these Views are 
admissions of failure. 


“I know the ¢laptrap that is, used by: the protagenit of both 
views—"Do. you want your daughter to marry 4 black man?’, 
or ‘every White man is an exploiter of the Black,.and our only 
way to happiness is to chase the White man out’ ”’. 

It was “mach mote exaltirig to.adopt the ‘intelligent and 
patient concept of partnersimp ahd 4Héistand that the Federa- 
ion! was déteradined not to| sacrifice |her chanegs: of success by 
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making any concessions to the extremists. (Rand Daily Mail, 
September, 1955, ) 


VAN EEDEN WINS’ ELECTION! 


Commenting on the big majority by which Mr. G. Van 
Eeden (proponent of racial separation in Central Africa) won 
the Kafue by-election, the Manchester Guardian (October 8, 
1955) pointed out that Mr.. Van. Eeden won by a bigger ma- 
jority than at the General Election when he had been a member 
of the Federal party. The editorial, while pointing out that a 
high proportion ‘of Kafue electors aré Afrikanérs and also that 
many Northern ,Rhodesians thmk,they got the. worst of the 
financial bargain over Federation, added that the result of the 
by-election “‘cannot but encourage ‘others to ¢pme forward as 
advocates of the segregationist policy which .Mr. Van Eeden 
has so profitably embraced. The advocates of a Bantustan with- 
in the Union will be encouraged by it too.”’ 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS COMMON NATIVE POLICY 


The political correspondent of the:.Centra] African Post 
(September 9, 1955) reported that ‘‘talks have begun at Civil 
Service level about the’ unification of the. three natiye policies in 
the Federal territories. For the momentithey are exploratory 
and confined to ironing out. misunderstandings.and ignorance 
about the divergent African approach in the..two Northern 
territories and Southern Rhodesia. 

“The Federal Government has sponsored .the. discussions. 
Although African affairs are solely a territorial matter the feel- 
ing is that it is in the Federal Government's interest in its quest 
for Dominion status to have the! rdtive’ policies brought into 
some sort of line as soon as possible 

“First essential is to find some common ground. This will be 
the aim of this ground-level series ef talks. Further conferences 
will take place in Lusaka and Zomba 

“A big difficulty at the disgussjons, was, that,Southern. Rho- 
desia is virtually a dominion. in swhich,tworthizds.of the Jand is 
European-owned, and. the fact that, the, Nonthern territories are 
protectorates in which, practically,,all.the, land belongs. to the 
Africans in‘ perpetuity. ‘African ownership and. other rights are 
guaranteed in treaties between: African, chiefs .and; the British 
Government and Orders-in-Council and by the preamble to the 
Federal Constitution itgeff. 

“Again the African has . been, given’ a .political outlet in 
Northern Rhodesia and, Nyasaland right up, inta the, Legisla- 
ture. And furthermore they have a graduated, series, of, repre- 
sentation beginning at Native ,authorities' through; whicht they 
can make their grievances known, But in Southern Rhodesia.the 
highest outlet Africans get is the; Native, Council presided oyer 
by the Native Commissioner, 

“There, even native treasuries,are tabog—the Native Com 
missioner holds the purse’ strings. 

“In African agriculture, however, Southern Rhedesia—be- 
cause the reserves are so thickly populated—is more advanced 
than in the Northern territories. 

“At the talks it was found thége was a ecrtain ameunt of 
common ground on which a start, even if a shaky one, could be 
made. 

“The trouble ‘is|,that ‘common; policy’. is mainly: at; rock- 
bottom level because the higher,ore, goes the more divergent 
Southern Rhodesian and Colonial-Mffice. policy: becomes: . 

See| Digest Vol.i Ul; No. 3. 








SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRIME MINISTER SAYS MANDATE 
NO LONGER EXISTS 


Tue Prime Minister of the Union, Mr. J. G, Strijdom, paid a 
one-day visit to the mandated territory of South West Africa. 
Referring to the mandate, Mr. Strijdom said: ‘‘Our viewpoint 
is that the mandate over South West no longer exists. South 
West is not a mandate territory nor will it be one again.” 

He criticized local journalists for sending many false reports 
overseas which generally succeeded in besmirching the name. of 
South Africa . . . 

Later he added, ‘‘Does South-West want to become a free 
country or to be subject to the United Nations ?”” The mandate 
had died with the League of Nations. At present the Union was 
the only sovereign power over the territory which in itself was 
an integral part of the Union, he maintained. 

He warned that if South West were subjected to. United 
Nations rule there. would be no colour distinction. 

“The United Nations have no say over South West and for 
that reason the Government will not send reports. By submit- 
ting these on the territory we are giving the United Nations 
the right to push us out of South West.”’ 

Mr. Strijdom appealed for closer co-operation with, the 
Union in all matters. 

He said that the Nationalist Party’s policy in connexion with 
South West was that stated in their’ five points announced 
earlier in the year:? (1), That the mandate no longer existed. 
(2) The Union was sovereign over the Territory. (3) Closer 
association with the Union with the aim to become one nation. 
(4) To leave the Territory’s finances as they are at the mo- 
ment as the country was still in the development stage, and, 
(5) Gradual integration of the, Union and South West on terms 
favourable to both countries . . . One of the points stressed 
by the Prime. Minister was. the fact that the Union and: South 
West were today, subject to three great. dangers-—-imperialism, 
liberalism and communism. (Windhoek Advertiser, September 
2, 1956.) 


DR. VERWOERD’S TOUR 


After a five-day tour of South-West: Africa, during which he 
addressed a gathering of non-Europeans ‘in Windhoek  hoca- 
tion, and the. five Oyambe tribes in the northern section of the 
territory, the South African Minister: of Native. Affairs, Dr. 
H. F. Verwoerd, said he was impressed with .the open-hearted 
welcome accorded him by. the Native people everywhere he 
went. The South African Press Association reported that Dr. 
Verwoerd said, he was particularly impressed. with the know- 
ledge the Natives showed of what was being done’ in the Union 
by his department and their eagerness to have. these measures 
extended to them. He added. that.in the case .of: the, Bantu 
Education Act and the Bantu Authorities Act their eagerness.to 
have these measures extended to the territory had been so great 
that it had been necessary for him to. arge them to have 
Patience. 


THE HEREROS’ TRADITIONAL MOURNING 


On August 28 the Herero people gathered im great numbers 
from all over South+West Africa to pay, their respectsito. their 
See Digest Vol. II, No. 5. 


ancestors. The graves of Samuel Maherero and other chiefs 
were visited and a short service held in the Lutheran Church. 
This is an annual ceremony and as usual the various towns and 
reserves were divided into groups and marched in formation 
bearing the banners with the names of their towns on them. 

The smartest groyp this year were those of Windhoek and 
Gobabis, in military officers’ uniforms and green and white 
checked kilts. There was also a preponderance of red, the 
maqurning colour of the Hereros. Most of the towns in the 
north, east and west were represented. (Windhoek Advertiser, 
August 30, 1955. ) 


WHITE MINEWORKERS FEAR AFRICAN 
ADVANCEMENT 
The Rhodesian Selection Trust which recently negotiated 
with the European mineworkers of Northern Rhodesia’ an 
agreement for the advancement of Africans, also has a mine at 


.Tsumeb. Mr. W. C. A. Rundle, Secretary of the South West 


African Mineworkers’ Union, recently wrote to the Northern 
News, Ndola, saying that Eyropeati employees at this mine are 
concerned about losing their jobs to Natives. Mr. Rundle said 
that there had already been a considerable degree of African 
encroachment into European spheres of employment in South 
West Africa, ; 

His members—about 300 strong—‘feared ‘that there would 
be furthér African encroachment and stated that although his 
union was registered under the 1953 South-We8t Africa Mining 
Ordinance, it was not yet recognized by mining companies and 
had no closed shop agreement. He said his uhion had been 
promised support by the South’ African Mineworkers’ Union. 

The Windhoek Advertiser (August 26, '1955) was informed 
by Administration officials that Mr. Rundle had resigned as 
secretary of the South-West Mineworkers’ Union but he was 
available for re-lection when his term of office is completed. 

The Advertiser was also told that the encroachment referred 
to by Mr. Rundle could only really mean the case of lorry 
drivers on the mines. Further ‘investigation ‘showed that the 
mines weré concerned with costs, Non-Furopean drivers could 
be obtained at a lower cost. ‘European drivers were also diffi- 
cult to ébtain. In Oranjemund where large earth-moving vehi- 
cles are used, European drivérs could not statid the pace and 
they themselves agreed to non-European drivers being used. 
In South-West, European labour js scarce and’ rio European 
stands in danger of losing employment because a few Native 
drivers are used. 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
A GovernmMENT ,White Paper! describes the poongmic , aad 
social needs of the three territories of Bechuanaland, Baawto- 
land, and Swaziland, and sets out the ways in.which they are to 
receiye |mpore financial assistance from the: Unjted Kingdom, in 
order to achieye, greater economic independence. 

'H.M:$.0. Grd: 8680, price 9d. 
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Until recently, it states, the economies of the three terri- 
tories have been largely based on peasant agriculture and stock 
rearing. Their finances have been limited, barely sufficing for 
the normal costs of administration, and substantial external 
assistance has been needed, not only to improve the standard of 
social services, but also to promote economic development. 
The United Kingdom has assisted in this development by 
grants under the successive Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts and through the activities of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Grants from the Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
amounted to nearly £3} million for the period 1945 to 1956. 

The Colonial Development Corporation has embarked on 
projects in the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland for 
which capital sanction of £7,299,000 has been given. Of this 
amount £4,424,000 had been spent between 1949 and the end 
of 1954. The Corporation has also made loans of £95,000 for 
the promotion of selected projects which are being undertaken 
by private enterprise. A further £3 million has been allocated 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1955 for 
the period up to 1960, and the total funds granted or earmarked 
since 1945 from these two sources amount to nearly 
£14, 144,000. 

In Bechuanaland, where there is a special need to raise the 
standard of services of all kinds, grants-in-aid will be received 
from Britain over the next five years. The immediate aim is the 
expansion of the cattle industry by water development, but if 
mineral development proves possible this could transform the 
whole economy. 

In Basutoland, in the absence of minerals, with the possible 
exception of diamonds, efforts must be concentrated on the im- 
provement of agriculture and the control and development of 
water resources. 

The economy of Swaziland is at present based on minerals 
and agriculture, but it is to be diversified and strengthened by 
the maturing of forestry and irrigation projects. 

“With economic expansion’, the White Paper concludes, 
“will come improvement in social services. Some direct assis- 
tance in the form of grants will continue to be given in this field, 
but it would not be in the interest of the inhabitants of the 
Territories to divert from the main goal of economic develop- 
ment too large a proportion of the limited funds available. The 
aim is to build up the revenues of the Territories so that they 
can, as soon as possible, afford to provide all essential services 
for themselves.” 


CLAIMS BY SOUTH AFRICAN OFFICIALS 


The Prime Minister of the Union, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, 
addressing the Free State Congress of the Nationalist Party, 
said the Union Government could not and would not abandon 
the question of the incorporation of the British Protectorates in 
South Africa . . . The incorporation of the Protectorates was 
clearly the intention of the four colonial governments before 
Union, and of the Union Government afterwards and of the 
British Government and the British Parliament which had 
approved arid enacted the South Africa Act which envisaged 
incorporation... | 

Mr. Strijdom referred to a motion on the agenda calling for 
sanctions in order to bring about incorporation. Such action 
would be quite out of place and’ill-advised. The Union Govern- 
ment and the British Government were friendly governments, 
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and there could be no question of hostile or unfriendly action. 
It was a matter for friendly negotiations . . . 

Mr. Strijdom said that Section 151 of the South Africa Act 
and the schedule to the South Africa Act, made it clear there 
was an intention that Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland 
should be incorporated in the Union on the basis laid down 
in the schedule to the Act. Mr. Strijdom added that unfortu- 
nately the atmosphere had in the past been disturbed, and was 
still being disturbed, by certain hostile individuals and news- 
papers which were for ever out to cause trouble, not only be- 
tween white and non-white in South Africa, but also between 
the Union of South Africa and the Protectorates and even be- 
tween the Union Government and neighbouring countries. 

Efforts were continually being made to incite the Natives of 
the territories against the Union by creating the impression 
among them that if the territories were incorporated in the 
Union the Natives of those territories would be suppressed and 
exploited. , 

“Our answer to this is that our actions in the past—the 
actions of all the various governments of the Union since 1910 
—have shown that we are just as sympathetic towards the 
Protectorates as we are towards Native territories within the 
Union. 

“If, therefore, the territories are transferred to us, we shall 
treat them in the same sympathetic way in which we have 
always treated Native territories within the Union in regard to 
their development as national homes for the various Native 
tribes or races and help the Natives to develop in accordance 
with their own nature, ability and way of life and traditions. 

“Our policy in regard to our own Native areas, our treat- 
ment of the inhabitants of these territories, and the assistance 
and guidance which we as their guardians give them is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of this.” 

It was obvious that the rights of Europeans who had been 
allowed to settle in certain parts of the Protectorates would 
have to be respected, but for the rest, when the Protectorates 
were transferred to the Union, they would have to be regarded 
as the national homes of the various Native tribes or races 
which inhabited them and must not be used or developed in any 
way other than in the interest of and for the benefit of the 
Natives themselves. (Rand Daily Mail, September, 1955.) 

A member of the Native Affairs Commission, Mr. M. D. C. 
de Wet Nel, according to a report in Die Transvaler, has said 
that in the course of the next twenty years the 260 Native 
reserves now scattered throughout the country will be con- 
solidated into approximately seven large entities, three of the 
more important of which will be based on Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland. 

A treaty to provide for the joint administration of the Pro- 
tectorates which would be developed as national Bantu States, 
has been suggested by Prof. L. J. du Plessis. 

In a letter in the Afrikaans Sunday paper, Dagbreek en 
Sondagnuus, Professor du Plessis says that the South Africa 
Act mentions the transfer of the Government of the Protec- 
torates and not the incorporation thereof. 

According to the supplement to the Act, he says, it would 
appear that the intention was that the Protectorates would be 
developed into separate Bantu States with the legislative power 
vested in the Governor-General-in-Council (and not in the 


Union Parliament), in consultation with the traditional Native 
meetings. 











A solution of the problem might be found if articles 150 and 
151 of the South Africa Act were replaced by a treaty between 
the Union, the United Kingdom and the Central African 
Federation. 

The treaty should provide for the future unification of the 
Protectorates with the Native territories in the Union and 
the Rhodesias as national Bantu States under the protection 
of the Union. The northern part of Bechuanaland could be 
under joint protection of the Union and the Central African 
Federation. 

The treaty should also provide for the preliminary joint 
administration of the territories by the signatories with a view 
to unification. 

Professor du Plessis pointed out that the stipulations of the 
S.A. Act were out of date. Both Articles 150 and 151 dealing 
with the admission of the Rhodesias to the Union, fell outside 
the stipulations of the Status Act of 1934 and they could not be 
amended without the consent of the British Government. 

The advantages of the suggested treaty would be that it 
would be more in the spirit of the time and present status of 
the Union while the suspicions of the Rhodesias in regard to 
supposed Union imperialism, and the prejudices of the Bantu 
communities, the United Kingdom and the rest of the world 
against supposed colonialization tendencies of the Union, would 
be removed. ( Pretoria News, September 12, 1955.) 


Bechuanaland 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Mr. R. Gravnam Pace, M.P., writing in the Manchester 
Guardian (September 16, 1955) described the present situa- 
tion of Moeng College which was built by the Bamangwato 
under Tshekedi Khama’s Regency. Mr. Page said:—‘‘The 
future of Moeng College as a centre of secondary education in 
Bechuanaland '=s been assured by agreement between the Ba- 
mangwato aix. the other tribes of the protectorate and the 
active encouragement and help of the Government. 

“The college was founded in 1948 as the Bamangwato Col- 
lege. The Bamangwato, a tribe of about 150,000 people, spent 
£100,000 of their tribal money (plus a great amount of volun- 
tary unskilled labour and voluntary transport of materials over 
60 miles of road tracks) in building as much of the college as 
now stands. The only additional contributions were £2,000 
from the Bantu Welfare Trust and £1,150 (for construction of 
a dam) and a wireless set from the Government. 

“The Bamangwato planned their college to accommodate 
500 pupils, but only the trades educational block, a dormitory 
for 250 pupils, the principal’s house, five houses for married 
teachers, and a hostel for four women teachers have so far been 
built. The main educational block and a domestic science block 
remain to be completed. 

“The failure to complete the college coincided with the ban- 
ishment of Tshekedi Khama from the reserve. When he was 
permitted to return, the maintenance of his interest in the col- 
lege was specifically excluded from the ban on his participation 
in public affairs. His wise counsel was thus available in the 
‘secondary education emergency’ which arose from the dé- 
cision of the South African Government to bar from its schools 
non-European pupils from outside the Union. Apart from the 
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college at Moeng there is, in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
only the Roman Catholic school at Khale offering secondary 
education facilities . . 

The Government is to sponsor the college in its new réle. 
“The Government would complete it (out of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund), meet its recurrent expenses, 
and allow ownership to remain vested in the Bamangwato 
tribe—an ownership principle adopted in the case of the Ma- 
koro cattle quarantine camp and the Morale pasture research 
station. 

“‘Moeng College is, then, to provide the secondary educa- 
tion which will become increasingly necessary as the proposed 
improvement of primary education throughout the protectorate 
makes itself felt. It is to be controlled in its policy (including 
religious policy) by its governing council, and not by the 
Director of Education. But, as yet, it is left wondering what it 
can spend and whence the money will come. It is, of course, the 
policy of the Government that the tribes should take financial 
responsibility for educational services as a normal function of 
local government. 

“In Bechuanaland, the tribal treasuries—from which educa- 
tional services are financed—receive no more than 35 per cent 
of Native tax. The Bamangwato are already spending nearly 
half of their 35 per cent on educational services (excluding 
capital expenditure ). They look with envy at the schools with- 
in the Union which, erected by tribal or missionary funds, are 
rented to the Union Government by whom teachers’ salaries 
are paid in full. The praiseworthy efforts, first of the Bamang- 
wato and now of the whole protectorate, in establishing Moeng 
College deserve the encouragement of a more generous in- 
vestment of Government revenue.” 


Basutoland 


SEDITION LAW PROMULGATED 


ProcLaMaTiIon No. 55 of 1955 amends the Newspaper Regu- 
lations in Basutoland and in doing so, introduces the following 
new sub-section :—‘‘(1) Any person who publishes a seditious 
libel in any newspaper within the Territory shall be guilty of an 
offence and liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding five 
hundred pounds, or, in default of payment thereof to imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years, or to both such fine and im- 
prisonment or to such imprisonment without the option of a 
fine.”” 

Commenting, the Editor of the Basuto journal Moklabani 
(September, 1955), said that because of the new proclamation 
“the Press will become emasculated and, perhaps unaware of 
it, publish only those things that are pleasing to government. 
A good, progressive government that has the welfare of the 
public at heart ought to welcome criticism, and perhaps even 
go out of its way to invite it because it is only through such 
criticism that it will know all its sins of commission or omis- 
sion ; know how far its policy is out of step with popular feeling, 
and decide how best that policy can be reconciled with the 
wishes of the people.”’ 

The Editor quoted Mr. Arthur Bryant’s remark in the 
Illustrated London News ( April 30, 1955) that‘’ . . . after the 
freedom of the Judiciary I regard the freedom of the Press as 
the chief corner-stone of our national liberties . . . 








SOUTH AFRICA 


FORT HARE COMMISSION REPORT 


Tue, report of the Commission of Inquiry into conditions at 
Fort Hare University College, appointed after the college was 
temporarily closed in May,' was released in September. The 
Commission, composed of Prof. J. P. Duminy, Prof. M. C. 
Botha and Dr. E. H. Brookes, surveyed conditions leading to 
the troubles and is critical of aspects of student behaviour and 
of some of the methods of the authorities in handling the stu- 
dents. 

Fort Hare was opened in 1916 with an enrolment of twenty 
students and with, in the words of the report, ‘‘a kindly Pater- 
nalism, a concentration of powers in the hands of the principal, 
and, interpretation of discipline on high school rather, than 
university lines.’’ It points out that part of the present diffi- 
culties arise from the fact. that the College has outgrown that 
system, and that traditions of financial stringency and mission- 
ary origins have restricted the material side of the College’s 
life and maintained compulsory religious observance.: The re- 
port emphasizes the symbolic value of Fort Hare to the non- 
European community which the mixed universities—more 
valuable and better in principle than segregated institutions— 
are lacking, Among student grievances recorded are dissatis- 
faction with hostel accommodation and food as compared with 
Rhodes University. The noticeable suspicion of each other 
among :the students is attributed to the encouragement given 
by the authorities to tale-bearers as a.means of control; and the 
students’. suspicion of the authorities and of the European is 
considered “‘understandable in South African conditions and 
part of the obsession with the struggle for liberation and with 
politics generally. Mistrust and disrespect have been focused 
recently on the Principal and on the College authorities and it is 
difficult not to come to the conclusion that some af least of the 
students are opposed to all authority as authority. We believe 
that this is partly due to the confusion of legitimate discipline 
with baasskap. This can be, understood in view of political and 
racial.controversies outside the College, but. is.none the less 
harmful and dangerous.”’ 

The. Commission deplores the unglisciplined behaviour, the 
immorality and drinking, disrespect, for the Principal, the easy 
recourse to boycotts, the wave of anti-Christian feeling, and the 
prevalence, of party politics. It.takes encouragement for the 
future. of the, College from the, fact, that “‘the attitude of. the 
students at the assembly at which we met them did not give us 
reason, to hope that.we would receive any co-operation from 
them, but we. were extremely, gratified when in the end this 
initial, atmosphere of suspicion was dispelled gradually by a 
truly. co-operative. attitude.’’ Furthermore, relations in the 
class room were, according to both staff and student evidence, 
happy and, friendly, and in.general the students worked well. 

 Lhe.report recommends, a, modernizing. of the rules, especi- 
ally,,these relating to: the possession,of aleohol and to curfew 
hours. It suggests that non-European, political leaders should 
be. asked to,direct their members, at Fort.Hare.‘‘not to,canfuse 
the political struggle outside the college with resistance to:dis- 
cipline and ,constituted: authority inside: if.’, and .recgmmends 
that mos an inquisition, into the political beliefs of the. students 
but effective action against insubordination, is called. for, To 
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counter the anti-Christian feeling the Commission recommends 
the. abolition of compulsory attendance at religious services, 
and the appointment of the best available men as chaplains 
rather than wardens. Other recommendations related to im- 
provements in hostel accommodation and furnishing (food was 
considered adequate and improvement only to be effected by 
increasing the fees), new appointments to make administration 
more efficient and lighten the load on the Principal, the resump- 
tion.of co-operation with Rhodes University with which Fort 
Hare is affiliated, the institution of Chairs of law, of commerce 
and of music, and of a department of physical education, and the 
revival of interest in drama. 

‘Fort Hare’, says the report, ‘‘is ‘isolated’—geographically, 
academically, culturally, socially and in the field of sporting 
activity and competition—as well as being ‘segregated’ in the 
sense that admission is confined to non-Europeans . . . A 
university, after all, must be a cross-section of the society 
from which the students are drawn. The only remedy lies in 
getting to the hearts of the students; as very human persons 
full. of potentialities for good, as for evil.” 

There, was widespread Press comment on the report. The 
Rand Daily Mail (September 3, 1955) concluded, ‘‘We be- 
‘lieve, that Fort Hare, with the assistance of the more serious- 
minded and responsible youth of the non-European communi- 
ties can be turned into a success. It must be made to work suc- 
cessfully in the interests of the non-Europeans themselves. At 
the same time this wise report comes as a warning against any 
further undertakings in the segregation af higher educatigs- 
The danger of segregation, as Fort Hare has shown, is that {t 
so easily deteriorates into an evil isolation.” 

Cape Times (September 2,' 1955) considered ‘‘the country 
must recognize that the nature of Fort Hare as an exclusively 
non-European and mainly Bantu institution will inevitably 
result in a higher degree of militant political demonstration 
there than is usual in other universities. As the Commission 
observes, general disciplinary, actions by the college authorities 
are taken by the students not as simple disciplinary actions but 
as,expressions of baasskap. It is a natural development in a seg- 
regated institution, especially as long as the majority of the 
staff are Europeans. It is, incidentally, one piece of evidence 
discrediting the Nationaljst argument that segregation natur- 
ally leads.to greater contentment and better race relations.”’ 

“The . Fort Hare. Incident casts far shadows into the 
future,” commented the Natal Daily News (September 2, 
1955). ‘Here is one small institution on its own, which has all 
these , difficulties of responsibility and control. Multiply that 
institution ten thousand times, into a Native area, on. its own, 
with its own doctors and teachers and its own leaders, which is 
the. sincere dream: of so many people. May not that dream be- 
come a,nightmare? May not the larger area become the target 
of. the {political struggle’, just as the smaller area, was? Will 
not the, problem of, freedom and responsibility be magnified,a 
thousand times? . . . It is all the more necessary that links, 
powerful links, be retained with them, Non-European students 
at White. universities inherit that tradition. It is harder to give 
jt to non-European, students at their, own institutions. Qn that 
ang. issue,, the: blending of freedom with responsibility. amang 
non-European, students, the prospective leaders: of their com- 
mwynities, may depend the. whole.future not. only of apartheid 
or segregation, but living itself in South. Africa.” 

Die Vaderland (September 2, 1955) commented: ‘The 








bitter fruit which has been plucked from Fort Hare teaches . . . 
that it is futile to think that the Western system and standards 
can be transplanted just like that in immature people. In addi- 
tion, it is an object lesson that education and civilization are not 
at all synonymous.” i 

The Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, said 
that the Commission of Inquiry had misunderstood the kernel 
of the whole problem in their recommendations. What the 
Commission did not understand was that unless Native Edu- 
cation was something which belonged to the Native commu-' 
nity, and was therefore valued as their own, they would always 
be ‘dissatisfied. That was one of the most importaht reasons: 
why the government had taken over Bantu education from’ 
Church institutions. ( Pretoria News, September, 1955.) 


ROMAN CATHOLIC APPEAL FOR MISSION 
SCHOOLS % 


The Roman Catholic Church of Southern Africa replied 
the Government’s Bantu Education Act by the decision to’ 
launch a £400,000 appeal to set Native mission schools oh» 
their own feet within two years, making ‘them independent of 
the Government’s diminishing subsidy: The Rt. Rev. Deriis 
Hurley, Archbishop of Durban, said in Johannesburg (Sép- 
tember 25) that the Church could not accept the Govern+ 
ment’s doctrine of Native education . . . 

Hardly 40 per cent of Bantu children received any sort of 
education. Surely this was not the time to'divorce the Church’ 
from Bantu education. By its silences a syllabus of basic Chris«' 
tianity taught not the existence of a church, but of an attitude 
of mind. ‘‘For us that is not enough. Attitudes do not survive 
long in the face of human weaknesses.” ' 

Before the Bantu Education Act there were more than 4,000 
subsidized mission schools. Six hundred and ten were Roman 
Catholic schools. Apart from a few exceptions they were the’ 
only ones that were remaining independént. There were in’ 
addition 180 Roman Catholic private schools. In all, thesé’ 
schools catered for about 120,000 pupils. The Church had 
3,000 teachers in its schools, of whom 2,400 were subsidized. ' 
Now the subsidies were being progressively withdrawr:' 
Already they had been cut 25 per cent and the teachers were ' 
drawing only 75 per cent salaries. The Church hoped through! 
its fund to maintain the salaries at this level at least. The sud" 
sidies would disappear completely by the end ‘of 1957. The 
hope for the future lay in generous contributions from African 
Catholics. 

The Pope, in blessing the campaign, said: “‘I pray for the’ 
success of the Catholic Bishops’ campaign, and, ‘with all’ my 
heart, I bless all those who will pray, work and give fdr mis-' 
sion schools and seminaries in South Africa.” (Rand Daily Mail.) 

In a statement read in all churches in the didcese, the ‘Rt. 
Rév. J. C. Garner, Roman Catholic Archbishop of' Pretdria, 
said that the crisis occasioned by the passing of ‘the’ Bantu’ 
Education Act was the greatest the Church ‘had' had td fade 
sincé the faith was first planted in Southetn Africa. ‘When ‘the 
Bishops considered the implications of the Bantu’ Edudatién 
Act it was decided to retain full control of mission school’ no 
matter what the cost might be. ““To’surrénder ‘oir schools in’ 
return for public financial ‘assistarice would be to sell’ the 
Church’s birthright . . . To maintain our schools witholit 
your support is impossible. It is true that help will be dotting 
from overseas, and'in very generous meastite’; we are not alone 
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in this struggle.” The Archbishop said substantial aid would 
be coming from Rome, and the hierarchy ‘of England and 
Wales had opened afund. » ©" *' vt 

The Mayor of Johannestiitg, Mr. George Beckett, endorsed 
the appeal. 


L.M.S. HANDS OVER TIGER KLOOF 
INSTITUTION 

The London Missionary Society has‘decided Ao withdraw its 
control of the Tiger Kloof Institution, near Vryberg, in view of 
the Bantu Education Act. In a statement the Society says: ‘‘It is 
clear that at Tiger Kloof a great institution which has develaped 
through sacrificial and devoted service into a many-sided edu- 
cational agency of proven worth and. influence, in which the 
Government has formerly been. glad to co-operate, is to be 
sacrificed to a policy unwerthy of a Christian people and which 
can only lead to disaster.’' The buildings are to be leased to the 
Government for three years, .as the Society. ‘‘does'not wish,to 
deprive: Afticans of whatever education can be secured under 
the Act.”’ Congregational churches in.England, however, will 
launch a £50,000 appeal for the promotion of church work in 
urban areas of Central. and Southern Africa. Offers of persanal 
service in Africa will-be asked for. (Sunday Tribune, October, 
1955. ) 


GRACE-DIEU TRAINING COLLEGE TO' 

CONTINUE war ar 
The Bishop of Pretoria, the Kt. Rev. R. S. Taylor announced 
that the governors of Grace-Dieu Training College, near 
Pietersburg, had been given permission by the Government to 
continue to run the college, not for teacher-training (the Baritu 
Education Act did not allow that), but re eed 
school, up to matriculation standard. The industrial scliool 
would be continued as previously. During 1956 and 1957 the 
college would receive froin the Department of Native ‘A ffajts 
diminishing salary grants towards payment of ‘teachers’ 
salaries. At the end of 1957 the school would have’ to be wholly 
self-supporting. The decision was an act of real fai h, said the 
Bishop, taken not onily because of the’support which had been 
promised byt because it was believed that the diocese’ as a 
whole would wish that there should be such’ a ‘school: ( Pretoria 

News, August, 1955. ) 


LARGE-SCALE POUICE ‘RALDS, 

‘In what thé ‘Rani ‘Daily: Muil ‘(Séptethber48, 1955) de- 
stribed as the biggést police raid in the history of Soutty Africa, 
detectives raided offices, private houses and ‘other premises in 
efforts to find proof vf treason. Books, ddcumerits; typewriter's 
were séized, '‘dhd 'a niiniber of persohs taken to headquarters 
for ‘questioning ‘but! ho! attests: werd made.’ There were: ho 
“incidents” and ‘the ‘péoplé'Loneerned ‘said that the police! bee 
haved “most dourteduSfy’ ahd 'boitsidératety”’) While the police’ 
reported tHat they 'had' beer givett “every axsistutwe”. Airtiohg: 
the pretnises'of thé ——— Orgahidatidns Tisted inthe ward 
riint and’ 'séarched’ iti Johanesblurg ‘were the PHioty of ‘thie 
Cottirtuitity | of thé ‘Restirrectidn directed by! 'Fecher Trevor! 
Huddléstort;' C.R, ‘the offices ‘of the’ newspaper Wew Age,’ the 
offices ‘of’ thé ‘Tratisvaal! Indian’ Congress anid of ‘the African 
Natit Congtéss; of the Corigress' of Democrats, ss ‘of! 
Tradés Unions, World Peate’ Cotmeil'and thd Central ‘Indian: 
High School. Aniorgst the: assorted ‘goods seized was a copy 
of a speech by Mr. Alan Paton, a Chihesé dragoneribronered ’ 








dressing-gown (‘‘you never know what all the squiggles 
mean,”’ the detective is reported to have remarked), an album 
of pictures called Stately Homes of England, copies of The 
Razor’s Edge by Somerset Maugham, An Unsocial Socialist by 
Bernard Shaw, The Way of a Transgressor by Negley Farson, a 
biography of Olive Schreiner, books on conditions in Russia 
and China, a newspaper block of Paul Robeson, and pamphlets 
of the S.A. Institute of Race Relations. 

Lieut.-Col.. Willem Prinsloo, head of the political branch, 
said the purpose of the raids was to investigate alleged acts of 
high treason, sedition and ‘‘violations of the Suppression of 
Communism and Riotous Assemblies Acts.”’ 

The raids were widely commented on in the British Press. 
The Times (September 28, 1955), said: “‘It is not surprising if 
there is suspicion of active discontent among the unprivileged 
races; and no doubt such suspicion lies behind the exceedingly 
drastic police raids reported from Johannesburg and other 
cities . . . The words ‘treason’ and ‘sedition’, as used by the 
police, may or may not be intended to have their technical con- 
notation; but what is distinctive in South African law is less in 
this domain than in the content of the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act itself . . . Communism is defined not merely as 
the doctrine of Marxian Socialism, but any related form of that 
doctrine. So defined, its advocacy becomes an offence if it aims 
at a dictatorship of the proletariat, or at violent political, in- 
dustrial, or economic change, or at encouraging hostility be- 
tween Europeans and non-European races, so as to further the 
objects previously denounced. In the present state of feeling 
set up by the apartheid policy it is no doubt easy enough for the 
resentment of the disenfranchised races to express itself in a 
form that hostile interpretation might bring within this last 
prohibition. The validity of such an interpretation, however, is 
for the Courts to decide. Documents have been seized; it re- 
mains to be seen whether any indictmentcan be founded on them.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph commented that “the scope and nature 
of the operations being carried out in the chief cities of the 
Union invite a more sinister interpretation. Even a partial 
catalogue of the organizations raided makes it clear that the 
drive is really against every form of opposition to the National- 
ist Government. If opposition to apartheid is branded as trea- 
son, then reformers can only accept the name of revolutionary 
that the Government forces on them.” 

Cassandra, of the Daily Mirror, said: ‘“‘Why Her Majesty’s 
Government does absolutely nothing about this disgraceful 
appendage of the Commonwealth which, in its present racial 
policies, harbours everything that we went to war against in 
1939, is beyond me. Unless it is the unholy financial alliance 
that exists between the City of London and Johannesburg.” 

The General Council of the British Trades Union Congress 
said that it was disturbed to learn that there had been a sudden 
resurgence of police activity by the South African Government 
under the Suppression of Communism and Riotous Assemblies 
Acts. The General Council had already condemned the re- 
straints which had been placed on liberty of trade union action 
by the Government through that legislation, and the wide- 
spread character of the police action confirmed earlier misgiv- 
ings about the dangerous use to which it might be put. . . 
It reminded “ 
indivisible and that restraint on legitimate liberty in South 
Africa is the common concern of the free world.” ( Manchester 
Guardian, September 29, 1955.) 


the South African Government that freedom is: 


BANNING OF BOOKS 


The City of Cape Town annual report of the City Library 
Service, 1954, remarks: ““The books which have been placed 
on the Union Government’s “Banned List’ in 1954 would, if 
assembled, constitute a reasonably large library and one which, 
by any literary or moral standards, could scarcely be outstand- 
ing for obscenity or subversion unless viewed through the eyes 
of 14-year-old girls or single-minded fanatics. A reasonably 
large number of the banned titles have circulated freely in the 
Union for many years, while others, to mention books written 
by such universally known modern authors as Collette, J. T. 
Farrell, Claude Anet, Erskine Caldwell and Robert Penn 
Warren, have won praise of the responsible critics of the wes- 
tern world . . . In South Africa no defence or appeal is cur- 
rently possible and if the present method of seizing and banning 
books continues we may shortly appear as ludicrous in the eyes 
of the civilized world as Eire, where practically every worth- 
while modern book is banned . . . The maintenance of the 
free flow of information is the responsibility of all those who are 
educated or interested in education. Shutting off creative liter- 
ature, one of the finest flowerings of man’s imagination, can 
only result in stunted national development . . .” 

Meanwhile a recent issue of the Government Gazette lists 
amongst new bannings by Dr. E. Donges, Minister of the 
Interior, The Colour Problem by Anthony H. Richmond, The 
Jewish People and the Fight for Negro Rights, King of the Khyber 
Rifles by Talbot Mundy, and Matador (giant edition—Royal 
Books ) by Marguerite Steen. Anyone found in possession of a 
banned book or dealing in it is liable on conviction to a fine of 
£ 1,000 or imprisonment up to five years or both. 


APARTHEID AND SPORT 


The Bloemfontein City Council decided by nine votes to five 
to maintain its ban on non-European spectators at the new 
stadium, the first rugby match to be played there being be- 
tween British Lions and Junior Springboks. ‘‘During the 
spirited debate, an Action Committee councillor said that if non- 
Europeans were admitted ugly things would happen.’’ A good 
deal of comment and criticism was occasioned. Dawie, political 
commentator in Die Burger (September 3, 1955), wrote: ‘‘It 
is perhaps easier to keep politics out of rugby than to keep 
rugby out of politics . . . In England some are already saying 
that British teams must not visit a country where non-Euro- 
peans may not see them play. It is the sort of thing which brings 
our Colour question to the attention of the common person 
overseas, and in a most unfavourable manner. Everybody 
understands sport. From this point of view it would have been 
better if a corner could have been set aside for non-Europeans.” 

Willem, political commentator of Die Volksblad (September 
9, 1955), commented that the reason for the ban was that in 
other centres non-Europeans made international matches the 
occasion for political demonstration against European South 
Africans. “‘All South Africa’s big problems and difficulties had 
small beginnings, often by way of a small concession to over- 
seas opinion.” 

The Friend ( Bloemfontein, September 12, 1955) drew atten- 
tion to the prospect of the gradual isolation of South Africa from 
the rest of the sporting world. * ‘Already three leading cricket- 
ing countries are ‘out of bounds’. . . 

Mr. Ludwig Japhet, honorary life president of the Transvaal 
National sporting club, has proposed an international segrega- 
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tion of White and non-Whites in boxing and all sport. Such 
segregation would be good for sport and good for business; 
furthermore, the White man was at a disadvantage in athletics. 
Following non-European successes, it was noted that the sinews 
at the back of a non-White’s heel were built differently from 
that of a White man. That is why they can run faster and have 
greater endurance. (Manchester Guardian, August 14, 1955. ) 


PROFESSOR BEN MARAIS ON OVERSEAS 
CRITICISM 


In an address to the Circle of Afrikaans School Principals, 
Prof. Ben Marais, of Pretoria University, said that overseas 
criticism of the South African colour policy was due to the fact 
that the main tendency in the world today was against any form 
of colour discrimination. Both East and West saw racial dis- 
crimination in apartheid and although we could say that there 
was much hypocrisy .in our critics’ behaviour, it was‘a basic 
fact which had to be taken into account. Another cause of over- 
seas criticism was the rise of the non-European nations and 
groups. Any form of racial discrimination was like a red rag to 
the coloured nations. A third important factor was the attitude 
of India. Prof. Marais said that during his various journeys 
overseas, he had never met an Indian who did not attack South 
Africa venomously. The many Indian students at the univer- 
sities in Europe and America served as full-time propaganda 
machines against South Africa. ‘“‘ Many South Africans are under 
the wrong impression that all criticism is hostile. I have read 
much criticism which gives the Union credit . . . It is only in 
discussion of the Union’s colour policy that we get the cold 
wind from the north.”” Prof. Marais divided the overseas critic- 
ism into three groups: those who criticized the Union without 
the vaguest idea of the true facts; the people who adopted the 
attitude of I-do-not-want-to-listen; and the people who were 
perfectly aware of the circumstances but disagreed with the 
Union on matters of principle . . . He was amazed to dis- 
cover how many overseas people were acquainted with the 
basic facts about South Africa . . . ( Die Transvaler, August 22, 
1955. ) 

SCHOOLBOY REFUSED PERMIT 

Stephen Ramasodi, 16 year-old pupil of St. Peter's School, 
Johannesburg, who was recently refused a passport to enable 
him to take up a scholarship at Kent School, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., has now also been refused a travel permit. Father Hud- 
dleston said that a direct appeal would now be made to the 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Donges. This was the last step 
unless the refusal of the permit were tested in the courts. 
( Pretoria News, September, 1955. ) 

The Rev. A. J. Buckley, Rector of All Saints, Booysens, 
Johannesburg, said in his monthly parish letter that it is the 
duty of every churchman to protest most vigorously against 
every act of injustice, oppression or persecution, whether 
against individuals or against large sections of the population. 
Every form of protest not in itself sinful should be used. “If 
you want to know when to protest imagine yourself in the 
other man’s shoes. If my son were offered a scholarship to 
Eton would I mind if the Government refused him a passport 
on the ground that such an education would not be in his own 
interests? Yet that is what happened to Stephen Ramasodi, 


except that the school was Kent College in America.” (Rand 
Daily Mail, September, 1955. ) 
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AFRICAN AWARDED GRANT LEAVING FOR 
BOSTON 


Cleopas Kumalo, a 28-year-old Zulu, expected to fly to 
America to continue his studies for a doctorate in sociology and 
anthropology at Boston University. Kumalo, who was awarded 
the Fulbright travel grant by the U.S. Education Foundation 
in South Africa was educated in Natal. He was a research 
scholar in the Institute of Social Research at the University of 
Natal where he took his M.A. this year. (Pretoria News, 
September, 1955. ) 


PASSES FOR AFRICAN WOMEN 
A start would be made on January 1, 1956, with issuing iden- 
tification books to Native women, the Minister of Native 


Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, has announced. Native women have not 
come under the pass system before. 
UNITED PARTY’S COSTLY VICTORY 

The South African United Party won a costly victory in last 
week’s by-election at Hillbrow, the densely populated middle- 
class Johannesburg constituency. Its candidate, Dr. Louis 
Steenkamp, a former senator from Natal, defeated the rebel Dr. 
Bernard Friedman, who previously held the seat for the party 
but resigned because his liberal views could not be reconciled 
with the official line, by 641 votes in a total poll of just under 
6,000. This outcome, however, is anything but cheering for 
the much-battered United Party . . . 

Dr. Friedman, whose courage in standing up to the party's 
big guns is to be admired even if the political wisdom of his 
course is doubtful, won 45 per cent of the votes cast. Though 
Hillbrow, which is a rich constituency with a high proportion 
of Jewish voters, is untypical of the country as a whole, this 
substantial defection should prove to Mr. Strauss, the party 
leader, and his associates that there is widespread dissatis- 
faction in the ranks against their policies. More important, 
however, than the distribution of the votes actually cast is the 
fact that a mere 57 per cent of the electorate troubled to turn 
out even though the contest was obviously of great importance 
and the full party machinery had been mobilized. Few of the 
absentees could, in Hillbrow, have been Nationalists who did 
not have a candidate of their own. The truth is that once again 
the chief enemy of the United Party was apathy. This alone 
accounts for the fact that the Nationalist Party, with the sup- 
port of only a minority of the potential voters in the country, 
has yet been able to consolidate its grip on parliament. The 
result of the Hillbrow by-election proves that the lack of clear 
and consistent policies, especially on the colour problem, is 
fatal to the United Party. (The Economist, September 24, 1955.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Nigeria 


COMMENTS ON FUTURE CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Cnier H. P. Davies, writing in the Daily Times (Lagos, 
August 19, 1955) commented on the seeming reluctance of the 
politicians to give an answer to-the question many Nigerians 








were asking: ‘What will happen next year?’ There was, he 
said, the economic desirability of creating a united Nigeria, for 
the days of small states were.over. The Northern Region stated 
categorically that it was not ready for self-government in 1956 
because they. wanted: more time to build solid foundations. If 
indeed the people wanted a united Nigeria, the South should be 
prepared to wait for the North. In, its turn the North must be 
prepared tg, give certain assurances to the rest of the country. 

“They must underwrite proposals for stabilizing the unity. of 
the country.’ 

Chief Davies added that a healthy self-governing country 
could not be founded on pettiness. Bribery and corruption must 
be stamped out and the Press should show more responsibility 
in their reporting of events. 7 

Reviewing the ‘‘general. dissatisfaction with the existing 
shape of the country”, Miss Marjorie Nicholson, in an article 
entitled ‘Eleventh Hour in Nigeria” (Venture, October, 1955) 
said: ““Thé ‘Cameropnians, recently’ split off from the Eastern 
Region, are determined that in.no circumstances will they link 
up with it again. Both Government and. Opposition parties want 
ful], Regional status. as the next, step, and after that, there is 
strong support for leaving the Federation of Nigeria altogether 
and remaining a.Trust ‘Territory until such time as unification 
with the French Cameroons can be achieved. In the East, both 
Government and Opposition are committed to splitting up the 
Region into, small States (there i is disagreement on the exact 
number) and on strengthening the. power of the central 
Government, In the West,the Action Group, till recently taking 
its stand on the old, Western Region, including Lagos, has had 
ta coneede, support for the creation of a separate: Benin-Delta 
State, but continues: to. insist on the maintenance of a weak, 
centre. Al the Southern parties would like to see the Northern 
Region split up, and there js some support for this, view in the 
North itself, . 

Miss, Nicholson stated that the ,Governments in. the three 
regions. lack, a, genuine social basis and an almost intolerable 
burden of responsibility falls, on, the. Ministers, who in their 
turn have recognized the, great importance of education, There 
is plenty of-evidence of improvement, in the social conditions, 
streets are lit: by electricity, slum problems are being tackled, 
and the wealth of many individual Africans is clearly to: be 
seen; Methods. of trading thropgh,co-pperatives and develop- 
ment corporations have improved greatly. 


ADULT’ SUFFRAGE IN WESTERN REGION 


Anew law granting the franchise to all adults in the Western | 
Region bas been passed and wild egme, into effect on November 
1, 1956. Applicants for . registration must ; :be either ; British 
subjects | or British Protected Persons, and must have been 
resident in the Region for a continuous period of two years. 


THE GORSUCH REPORT 


The Gorsuch Report on the Public Services of Nigeria has 
now been debated by the Federal and by all three Regiohal 
Governments. An article in West Africa (Septetmber ¥0, 1955) 
expressed the opjnion that the varying reactions of the four 
governments to the Report. has resyited, not as was intended in 
the unifying of conditions throughout the Nigerian public ser- 
vices, Uut rathér ithe widening of gaps between the-tewards ' 
of hb-service'arid arother. 

The article wtated that the Conimissioner’s resoommendations 


on the basic structure of the services ‘has been accepted with 
only minor modifications. They are based on the principle of 
providing fora service destined to be “indigenous in composi- 
tion at all levels’’. It is recommended that an expert from the 
United’ Kingdom should be asked to advise on the regrading of 
existing posts in this new structure, and this too appears to 
have been accepted by all governments except in the North 
where the chairman of the Northern Regional Marketing 
Board is to be the regrading authority. 

Salaries outlined in the report are designed to give concrete 
meaning to the new service structure, and the need for a general 
increase’ is accepted. It is however clear that expatriates would 
for some time have to be used and that to obtain and retain men 
it would be necessary to continue paying them additional 
allowances. Recommendations for increased ‘‘inducement 
allowances”’ as the Report calls them, have been accepted by all 
govetnments, as the Federal Government says, “‘without much 
enthusiasm”. There is disagreement on other allowances. 

‘The Federal ‘Government ‘has decided not to increase ex- 
patriates’ children’s allowances as the Report recommends, but 
to extend present payments up to'the age of 18, and to pay 
passage ‘assistance grants. The Western Government has de- 
cided that ‘it is’ opposed ‘in’ principle ‘to the payment of chil- 
dren’s allowahces, and intends to abolish them. The Northern 
Government accepts ‘the Report’s recommendations and the 
Eastern Government will continue to pay children’s allowances 
at the present rate. 

The article concluded: '*‘Mr. Gorsuch' also made recom- 
mendations for rent,’ outfit, and other allowances, some of 
which apply'to all classes of officers, others only to expatriates ; 
all' of which have; however, been differently received by the 
four governnients. Thus Nigeria may claim that the broad out- 
lines of the Gorsuch Réport ‘have been accepted by the four 
governments, the departures in detail which they have adopted, 
both with regard to grading of super-scale posts and allow- 
ances, will, in effect, result in drastic differences ‘in conditions 
in the four services.” 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In the Eastern Region plans have been made to introduce 
universal-primary educationi in January 1957. These plans are 
embodied in the new Education Law for the Region which also 
provides for Ministerial control ‘of education and the approval 
of-all schools running up to standard VI with consequent finan- 
cial assistance from the Government. (Commonwealth News 
Agency, August'31, 1955.) 

In addition'to the recently announced plans for a University 
of Nigeria in the Eastern Region, which Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 
is to discuss with’ UNESCO officials in Paris, the education 
adviser to the'Romian Catholic Mission, Father ‘Jordan, has des- 
cribed proposals:for ‘a Roman Catholic’ University in Eastern 
Nigeria. Finanve; bitilding and administration details are to be 
the responsibility ‘of the’ Jesuit: Education Association: 


‘ELEVEN VILLAGES COMBINE 


Anew settlement is planned for the 11,000 people at present 
living in elevén'villages in the Western Region. Warmed by an 
Attion Group member of the Western House of Assembly that 
thére was little hope of the ‘government being able to provide 
the ‘iidividual villages with the amenities, they agreed to get 

1See Digest Vol. III, No. 2. 
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together. In March this year, representatives from the villages 
were established as Ajowa Local Council, and this Council will 
implement the new settlement scheme. 

Within the area of land allocated to the settlement, which 
has been. provided by one of the villages, each village will have 
a separate portion, and each individual will be allotted a free 
plot to build on. The Council has applied to the Regional 
Government for a grant of £1,000 and the villagers have pro- 
mised to do communal labour to get the settlement into shape. 
It is then hoped that amenities to raise the villagers’ standard 
of living will be -within their reach. (Nigerian Newsletter, 
September 3, 1955.) 


COTTON MILL SCHEME FOR THE NORTH 


Agreement has been reached between the Northern Regional 
Marketing and Production Development Boards and a Lanca- 
shire Firm for the establishment of a company to be known as 
Kaduna Textiles Limited. The factory, which it is hoped will be 
in operation within eighteen months to two years, will employ 
several hundred people and be equipped with 14,000 spindles 
and 300 automatic looms. Capital will be provided equally by 
the two Boards and the Lancashire firm, and a European tech- 
nical staff will be provided from this country to train Northern 
Nigerians as operatives. (Commonwealth News Agency, 
September 14, 1955. ) 


WATER DEVELOPMENT IN THE EASTERN 
REGION 


Dr. Walter Onubogu, Eastern Regional Minister for De- 
velopment, who recently visited London, outlined the improve- 
ments which have been made in the water supplies throughout 
his Region. He said that the primary purpose of his mission was 
to recruit technicians and speed up the supply of equipment to 
carry out the water development programme. He would also 
study methods of water conservation in Britain and Germany. 
The immediate need, he said, was for improvements to reach 
rural areas where sometimes villagers had to walk three to five 
miles to collect water. 


NIGERIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


The Hon. M. T. Mbu has been appointed Commissioner for 
the Federation of Nigeria in London. In addition all three 
regions now have Commissioners in: London. Chief Michael 
Okorududu represents the Western Region, Mr. T. O. C. 
Ojiako the East, and Alhaji Abdulmaliki the North. 


The Gold Coast 


CONSTITUTIONAL ADVISER APPOINTED 


In response to a motion adopted by the House of Assembly 
that an expert should be invited to advise the Government on 
constitutional matters, Sir Frederick Bourne arrived in Accra 
at the end of September. He is to advise the Government and 
all parties and organizations who wish to avail themselves of 
his services on constitutional matters connected with the de- 


volution of powers to Regions. (West Africa, September 24, 
1955.) 








DRIVE FOR INCREASED COCOA’ PRODUCTION 


Mr. J. E. Jantuah, Minister of Agriculture, addressing an 
audience of the world’s leading cocoa experts and ‘chocolate 
manufacturers in London, said there was no justification for the 
suspicions of some manufacturers that the Gold Coast farmer 
was inherently incapable of energetically applying the techni- 
ques developed for him by research workers. Farmers had come 
to accept the destruction of their cocoa trees suffering from 
swollen shoot disease, and if they were willing to accept as 

“unpalatable a remedy as that” then surely they would ‘ ‘readily 
embrace the less drastic and far more constructive measures,’ 
now proposed. 

Describing how money was being ploughed back into the 
industry, Mr. Jantuah said that this year the Gold Coast Cocoa 
Marketing Board contributed the sum of £1-3 million to the 


‘West African Cocoa Research Institute, which together with 
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the £605,120 from the Nigerian Marketing Board would pro- 
vide fully for the Institute’s needs at least until 1972. Over 
£1 million had been voted in this year’s Gold Coast estimates 
for the Department of Agriculture to distribute grants to far- 
mers to help them replace cocoa trees destroyed by swollen 
shoot, and the Department had been voted a further £1 million 
for the staffing of the new disease control areas, for expansion 
of capsid and black-pod control, etc. (West Africa, September 
24, 1955.) 


CURRENCY: A SYMBOL OF INDEPENDENCE 


An important event, described by the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. K. A. Gbedemah as ‘‘symbolic of the emergence of the 
Gold Coast as an independent nation’’ took place in London on 
September 19, 1955. A contract was signed with Thomas De 
La Rue & Co. to print the Gold Coast Bank Notes. Mr. 
Gbedemah said: ‘“The issue of our own currency is something 
which our people will regard as an attribute of full sov- 
reignty.”” He emphasized the importance of a close link being 
kept with sterling in order to maintain confidence. (West 
Africa, September 24, 1955. ) 


AMERICA & AFRICA 


U.K. URGED TO ADMIT GOLD COAST TO THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

Mr. Cuester Bowtes, former United States Ambassador in 
India, said on his return to New York from a recent visit to 
Africa that Britain should make “the right decision”’ of admit- 
ting the Gold Coast to membership in the British Common- 
wealth, even if it means South Africa’s withdrawal. “Within 
two years the British will face a profoundly important test. The 
Gold Coast will request membership in the British Common- 
wealth as soon as it aehieves its independence. 

‘“‘Race-conscious South Africa indicates that if the Gold 
Coast is accepted, it wiJl withdraw. I have no doubt that the 
British will make the right decision,”’ he said. 

He suggested that the following conclusions should be made 
for United States attitude towards the awakening African 
nations : 

(1) “Everything that America can do to help guarantee the 
success of these new emerging free African governments will 
serve this constructive end. If the Gold Coast and Nigeria, like 





India, develop as free nations in an orderly democratic way, 
those who are honestly convinced that the African cannot gov- 
ern himself in the foreseeable future, will be compelled to 
modify their views. 

(2) “‘For the same reason we should generously and intelli- 
gently assist those African nations which are already free. 

(3) ““We should give Africa a far higher priority in State 
Department attention. 

(4) “Through diplomatic channels we might tactfully sug- 
gest to our European friends the calling of a conference on 
Africa and the development of an African Charter. 

“If a partnership is effected between Europe’s capital and 
scientific knowhow and Africa’s resources, natural and human, 
the future may be infinitely more prosperous and satisfying for 
Africa and Europe as well,’’ he said. ( Pretoria News. ) 


COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


INTER-AFRICAN LABOUR CONFERENCE 
Amonc the delegates attending the Inter-African Labour Con- 
ference at Beira from August 12 to 22, were European and 
African delegates from British (including the Federation) and 
French territories. The Portuguese and South African dele- 
gates consisted of Europeans only, except one non-European 
from Portuguese Guinea. 

The need for the setting up of adequate consultative machi- 
nery between European employers and African labour was 
stressed, and the Conference’s report said the Conference 
accepted that the participation of African workers in works 
committees and other forms of consultative machinery tended 
to develop administrative ability, and assisted indirectly in the 
attainment of higher social and cultural standards . . . 

Dealing with the question of the advancement of the worker, 
the report said it should be the aim of all Governments to pro- 
vide full opportunities not only for the economic advancement 
of workers, but also for their social and cultural advancement. 
“In its practical expression, the promotion of social and cul- 
tural advancement requires the adoption of progressive policies 
for workers and their families in such matters as housing, nutri- 
tion, public health, education and technical training, social 
security, and the provision of community services such as cul- 
tural centres, libraries and recreational facilities.” 

The Conference considered that payment for work on a task 
basis was often detrimental to increased productivity, but 
recognized that in certain industries, and in certain areas, any 
other method of payment might be difficult to apply at present. 
It recommended that payment on a task basis should only be 
retained where there was no alternative . . 

The Conference also favoured the introduction of guaranteed 
minimum wages which would cover the vital needs of the wor- 
ker, and the introduction of rates of pay which would take into 
account the degree of skill he had attained. ( Rhodesia Herald, 
August 27, 1955.) 


WORLD CONGRESS OF AFRICAN WRITERS 
PROPOSED 

A special correspondent of the Johannesburg Golden City 
Post, the African paper (September 4, 1955) reported from 
London that the world’s first congress of Negro writers would 
be held either in Paris or Nigeria next year. Monsieur Alioune 
Diop, an author and former Deputy in the French Assembly, 
said that an all-Negro preparation committee would meet next 
month to decide the time and place for the congress. ‘‘ Negroes 
must think for themselves,’’ he added. 

“We want to study how to develop the cultural conscious- 
ness of Africans and how to define and glorify African works,”’ 
M. Diop continued. ‘One way, I believe, will be by the diffu- 
sion of African works throughout all parts of the world. Our 
aim is to show what Negro people do and can contribute to the 
cultures of the world.” 

Among the writers whom M. Diop has approached are 
South Africa’s Peter Abrahams, American poet Langston 
Hughes, and Sierra Leone’s Dr. Derekson Nicholl. 


PLAN TO FOSTER RACIAL EDUCATION 


Experts on education from eight countries, at the end of a 
week’s meeting at Unesco headquarters in Paris, recommended 
a ‘concerted international campaign to foster education in race 
and inter-group relations in schools.”” The aim of the campaign 
is to see that children are given the facts on race relationships 
and develop the right attitudes before they can develop pre- 
judices on the subject. A basic handbook of race facts and sug- 
gestions about ways for introducing these facts into the ordi- 
nary subjects of the school curriculum is being prepared. (The 
Times, September 26, 1955.) 


CAPRICORN SOCIETY! 

The Capricorn Africa Society has issued a new statement of 
its aims and plans. After five years of study and preparation, 
the Society is about to launch a campaign for the practical 
application of those aims. 

As a first step towards the launching of the campaign the 
Society has issued a handbook in which its political philosophy 
and its solution to the problems of Centraland East Africa are 
outlined. 

One of its points of policy is that the Society does not agree 
that large-scale European immigration in Africa is an imme- 
diate necessity to help redress the balance of population be- 
tween coloured peoples and Europeans. 

The Society envisages a state of affairs where there will be 
no colour bar or racial discrimination, but civilized standards 
will be safeguarded by a franchise with a high educational and 
property qualification, and possibly a multiple vote. 

The Society plans to hold a convention next year at which 
delegates from the Federation, Tanganyika and Kenya will be 
asked to approve a ‘‘general code ot human relations applicable 
to all Capricorn Africa.” 

The Society hopes that the United Rhodesia Party will accept 
the Citizenship Pilot Bill drawn up at the Convention as the 
main feature of its election campaign. But “‘if no existing party 
is willing to adopt the draft Citizenship Bill in all its essentials, 
then the association will be obliged as a last resort to form a 
political party which would have the principles of the citizen- 


1See Digest Vol. I, No. 14. 
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ship document and the enactment of the Citizenship Bill as its 
main platform .. .”’ 

Colonel David Stirling, President of the Society, said that 
various territorial governments are considering appointing 
either a special committee or a commission to investigate the 
question of the franchise. 

“But it is necessary,” he added, ‘‘to face the fact that the 
recommendations of these, however similar they might be to 
those of the Capricorn Society, would tend to be regarded by 


African and Asian as a device to maintain the European in 
power. The recommendations of the Society, however, would 
tend to be accepted. It is impossible to overrate the psycholo- 
gical importance of this factor. The Society has suggested to all 
Governments concerned, and to the Colonial Office, that they 
make no pronouncement on the qualifications for the franchise 
until after the Society has held its convention.”” ( Rhodesia 
Herald, July 20, 1955.) 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents. 





